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‘croorganisms in 


>umen Detoxify 


‘ome Insecticides 


Studies Indicate 
Cows Safe in Eating 
Treated Forage 


MADISON, WIS.—Microorganisms 
a cow’s rumen may be able to de- 
oxify some insecticides used on for- 
ge crops before the chemicals can 
arm the cow or become deposited in 
ihe body tissues. 
If further research bears out early 
Jniversity of Wisconsin findings, this 
ould mean removal of a hurdle 
tanding in the way of approval of 
ertain systemic organophosphate in- 
ecticides on forage crops. It also 
ay mean that several present in- 
ecticides can be used on forages with 
ewer precautions as to spraying 
ate. 


M. K. Ahmed, R. E. Nichols and 
J. E. Casida, University of Wiscon- 
sin researchers, have found that 
rumen juice rapidly detoxifies the 
harmful materials in some insecti- 
cides, breaking the chemicals up in 
such a way that they’re no longer 
harmful. 


Parathion, for instance, was almost 
stantly made harmless by rumen 
uice. On this evidence, there’s little 
hanger of livestock poisoning or resi- 
hues in the products from cows eat- 
ng forage that has been sprayed with 
ormal rates of this material. 


The researchers also tested some 
pecific organisms which they thought 
ight be able to take the sulfur out 
bf certain systemic insecticides, thus 
aking them less of a hazard. Some 
bacteria did very poorly. Others did 
ell. This work was conducted in co- 


pperation with Elizabeth McCoy, bac- 
eriologist. 


More Than 1,000 
Expected at June 
Meeting of NPFI 


WASHINGTON—More than 1,000 
representatives of the fertilizer in- 
dustry and agricultural leaders are 
expected to attend the annual meet- 
ing of the National Plant Food In- 
stitute at the Greenbrier, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W.Va., June 9-12. Sen. 
Karl E. Mundt (R., S.D.), member of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, will be the principal 
Sa at the general session June 

The convention will begin with reg- 
istration June 9, and a meeting of 
the Institute’s board of directors is 
scheduled during the afternoon or 
evening. 

C. T. Prindeville, Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago, president of the Institute, will 
preside at the two general sessions to 
be held June 10 and June 11. 


Leading off the June 10 program 
will be a panel discussion on “How 
Big is the Fertilizer Market?” with 
0. E. Anderson, secretary, Ohio Bank- 
ers Assn., as moderator. Panel speak- 
ers will be E. T. York, northeast 
manager, American Potash Institute, 
who will discuss the subject “From 
the Soil and Crop Standpoint”; Wil- 


(Continued on page 24) 


Limestone Sales Show 
Slight Gain in 1955 


WASHINGTON — Agricultural 
limestone sales in 1955 totaled 18,- 
360,040 short tons, worth $29,455,066, 
compared with sales of 18,247,121 
short tons worth $30,199,337 in 1954, 
the Bureau of Mines reported this 
month. 


According to the report use of lime- 
stone and dolomite for fertilizer filler 
totaled 449,902 short tons worth 
$850,645 in 1955, compared with 433,- 
590 short tons worth $865,122 in 1954. 


FRESNO, CAL—Better use of 
power, machinery and chemicals, 
on with continued research, should 
md US. Agriculture to feed our 
expanding population, Dr. 
Rut an E, Bear, soils department, 
Neng University, said at the fifth 
oy California Fertilizer Confer- 

ere recently. 
long look ahead, Dr. Bear 
by bringing more land into 
‘on and shifting eating habits 
there ‘umption of more grain as such 
reason to believe that 
iy ‘ud produce enough food to feed 

Pe Persons, and feed them well. 
Si conference, sponsored by the 
Califor Provement Committee of the 
be Fertilizer Assn., was at- 
vas hel y 250 persons. The program 

eld on the new campus of Fres- 


Long-Term Prospects for 
Feeding Expanding Population 
Good, California Group Told 


no State College, with participants 
joining in a conducted tour of the 
facilities. 

Dr. Bear was the featured speaker 
following the banquet at the Fresno 
Hacienda Hotel, on the subject “Land 
For Living.” He said that there were, 
as of about 11 a.m. on Feb. 17, 1957, 
170 million people in continental U.S., 
with the population increasing by one 
person every 12 seconds. A total of 
3 million more are expected during 
1957, 

Dr. Bear said we have in our coun- 
try 1,904,000,000 acres of land on 
which we must depend. Of this vast 
area, more than one half—more than 
1 billion acres has only limited value. 


’ About 150 million acres is desert, 600 
- million acres is semi-arid, and 300 


(Continued on page 22) 


Insects in the News 


Boll Weevil Count Down 
Most Areas; Corn Borer 
Loss Set $119.5 Million 


— BOLL WEEVIL — 


WASHINGTON—Recent boll wee- 
vil counts in cotton-growing southern 
states are below those found last 
spring, except in Georgia and south- 
eastern Virginia, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture reports. North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina have the 
largest numbers of these cotton pests, 
with northeastern Louisiana and 
north central Georgia also showing 
fairly high concentrations. 

Woods trash near cotton fields in 
typical areas of the Cotton Belt is 
collected and examined each fall for 
boll weevils going into hibernation. 
The following spring, survey and re- 
search entomologists of the states 
and of USDA’s Agricultural Research 
Service go back to those areas and 
estimate the numbers of weevils that 
have survived the winter. 

In North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Virginia, five areas representa- 
tive of typical terrains of the tri- 
state section were surveyed. 


The Piedmont section of the 
Carolinas showed the largest num- 
ber of weevils per acre, 4,866. On 
the coastal plains of those states, 
2,850 weevils were found to the 
acre; in south-central South Caro- 
lina, 2,527; in north-central North 
Carolina, 1,559; and in southeastern 
Virginia, 1,210. 


In Florence County, South Caro- 
lina, boll-weevil records have been 
kept since 1938. Little more than one- 
fourth as many weevils were found 
there this spring as last—1,236 as 
against 4,646 in 1956—and less than 
half the 20-year average of 2,892. In 
only three years (1940, 1944, and 
1952) have fewer weevils turned up 
in spring examinations. 


Louisiana counts averaged 1,175 
boll weevils per acre. A mild winter 
there permitted a high survival rate 
—67%—of last fall’s hibernating wee- 
vils. The state average last spring 
was 1,884 weevils. Largest numbers 
found this spring were in the north- 
eastern parishes. East Carroll Parish 
was the most heavily infested, with 
2,744 weevils per acre. 

The 1,937 boll weevils per acre 


(Continued on page 21) 
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— CORN BORER — 


(SEE TABLE ON PAGE 24) 


WASHINGTON — The European 
corn borer last year cost farmers 
about $119.5 million—based on the 
loss of almost 98 million bushels of 
corn grown for grain, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reports. 


Losses to the borer in 1956 were 
high—about 3% of the total crop— 
but well under the 155 million 
bushels destroyed by the pest in 
1955. Last year’s losses in bushels 
were the third highest since the 
high of 314 million bushels in 1949. 


Iowa, Illinois and Indiana stood 
one-two-three in order of losses suf- 
fered because of destruction by the 
corn borer in 1956. Loss estimates 
for all states, as contained in the 
“Cooperative Economic Insect Re- 
port” by USDA’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service, are summarized in 
the tabulation on page 24 of this is- 
sue. 

Federal-state surveys made last 
fall point to fewer European corn 
borers in U.S. corn fields in 1957 
than last year, but still in large 
enough numbers to pose a real threat. 
The North Central States showed re- 
duced numbers of this costly corn in- 
sect, while increased numbers showed 
up in eastern states. 


Taylor Oil Corp. 
Reports on Potash 


Reserves in Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY — Delhi-Taylor 
Oil Corp. has established reserves of 
some 10 million “proved and prob- 
able” tons of potash in the Seven 
Mile Anticline area immediately north 
of Moab, Grand County, Utah. 

The company said there was a 
minimum of a 41-year reserve of the 
material based upon plant output in 
the area equal to 1,000 tons a day of 
the product. 

Dr. Elton D. Soltes, who reported 
on the potash project at an annual 
stockholders’ meeting of Delhi-Taylor 
at Dallas, said a transportation con- 
sultant had been engaged in working 
out proposed potash tariffs for rail- 
roads. Proper rail rates are essen- 
tial to success of a proposed 20 mil- 
lion dollar investment in mine and 
beneficiation plant near Moab, he 
said. 

Delhi-Taylor has completed a pre- 
liminary shaft pilot hole to a depth 
of 611 feet and a second such hole 
will be sunk in studies preparatory to 
shaft sinking at the proper time. 
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When highest borer kill and more 
cash the grower are stake... 
put Granular the picture 


Nothing less than the best will do when it comes to 
killing corn borers and giving farmers top income from 
this vital cash crop. 

Here are some solid facts to back you up when you 
say to a grower “this one is formulated on Granular 
Attaclay, and it’s your best granular pesticide buy”’: 


Double Efficiency—The grower has 
twice the chance to kill borers... 
twice as many poison particles as any 
other recommended carrier. Why use 
a single-barrel gun when a double- 
barrel weapon is yours to recommend 
at no additional cost. 


More Particles Per Acre, Improved 
Kill—Based on borer control recom- 
mendations of 12 pounds of poison per 
acre of a 5% formulation, Granular 
Attaclay provides about 140 million 
poison-bearing particles—twiceas many 
as with another recommended carrier. 


FAC 


More Facts About 


Granular Attaclay-Based Products— 
easy to apply—no clog, no cake; get rig in on 
wetter fields; poison particles stay where 
they’re put and do the job... applicator 
manufacturers recommend them. . . state and 
federal investigators recommend them . . . you 
can recommend them with confidence! 

Granular Attaclay—the original, pioneer 
carrier—holds advantages for everybody. May 
we help you get your share? Fill in the coupon 
and mail today. 


Almost No Drift—Unlike still an- 
other lightweight carrier, Granular 
Attaclay’s bulk density promotes ideal 
fall velocity and minimum drift for 
superior distribution. 


MINERALS & CHEMICALS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
1000 Essex Turnpike, Menio Park, N.J. 
Please send me without obligation 


() Literature on borer control (_] Complete technical data on Granular Attaclay 
CD Samples of Granular Attaclay for following applications 


CORPORATION Gf AMERICA 
“1000 Essex Turnpike, Menic Park, N. J. 
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Milton Rex Wingard 


ton Rex Wingard in 
Davidson-Kennedy 
sciates Co. Position 


MTLANTA — Milton Rex Wingard 
; been appointed vice president- 
nical director, and was simul- 
eously elected to the board of di- 
tors, of Davidson-Kennedy Associ- 
5 Co., designers and builders of 
bmical process plants and facilities. 


Wingard is a graduate of the 
versity of Akron with graduate 
dy at the University of Michigan. 
er serving with the Army Air 
ree, he was assigned to, and later 
nded, the engineering experiment 
tion of a major engineer contrac- 
firm. 
Prior to joining Davidson-Kennedy 
ociates in January, Mr. Wingard 
project engineer, chemical plants 
ision of Blaw-Knox Co., where he 
in charge of sales and contract 
pcution on all solvent extraction ac- 


has ities. In his new assignment with 
vidson-Kennedy Associates, he will 

= ect market development activities 

any luding sales advertising, and con- 
ct negotiation. 

use 

ble- Weather Speeds 

end regon Farm Work 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Recent drier 
father enabled Western Oregon 
mers to make good progress with 
ring seeding in most areas, but the 
pekly Oregon U.S. Department of 
ficulture crop and weather sum- 
reported that rains came be- 
re the wetter soils had dried out 
ough to work. 


Western Oregon spring farm work 
generally behind schedule but crop 
bd orchard growth and develop- 
tnt is near normal, the USDA adds. 
dford area pear trees are in full 
pom and warmer temperatures 
sted winter seeded crop growth 
Mi favored germination of spring 
eding, 
Excess Soil moisture continued to 
“MY spring work in many eastern 
Feo sections, however the USDA 
chow warm weather was most 
-. e for crops already planted. 
tion of winter wheat was good 
excellent over the entire area. 
mg wheat seeding was reported 
sround 90% complete in lower 
Pons of Columbia Basin coun- 
oy Well started in higher ele- 


Bering work is in full swing 
central Oregon. Around 
© spring wheat acreage 
TOund 30% of the s 

pring barle 
S already seeded, 


DEPARTMENT 
John T. Mid- 
en named chai 
rman o 
of plant pathology for 
of California’s River- 
Angeles campuses. He 
L. J. Klotz, who re- 


North Carolina Sales Dip 
In Last Half of 1956 


RALEIGH, N.C.—Fertilizer ship- 
ments in North Carolina during the 
last half of 1956 totaled 215,961 tons, 
compared with 226,215 tons during 
the corresponding period a year ear- 
lier, according to the North Carolina 
Department of Agriculture. 

The figure for the 1956 period in- 
cluded 183,886 tons of mixed goods 
and 32,075 tons of materials. Lead- 
ing mixed grades were 2-12-12, 64,588 
tons, 5-10-10, 35,478 tons, 3-9-9, 25,- 
069 tons and 4-9-3, 19,059 tons. 


PASTURE-FED HOGS 

COLUMBIA, MO. — Pasture-fed 
hogs require about 30% less grain 
and 50% less protein, according to 
estimates of Missouri livestock spe- 
cialists. They figure that savings of 
$3 per hog can.be made with high 
quality pasture, says the committee. 


Soil Treatments Could 
Boost Illinois Hay 
Crop $69 Million 


URBANA, ILL. —TIllinois farmers 
could increase their hay crop income 
more than $69 million if they used 
the best soil treatments they know 
how to use. A. L. Lang, University 
of Illinois agronomist, bases this 
estimate on the 1956 yield figures 
from 885 hay plots on the 23 soil 
experiment fields in the state. 


Mr. Lang points out that hay 
yields on all untreated soil plots 
average .7 ton an acre. On the plots 
where the best soil treatments were 
applied, yields averaged 35 tons an 
acre. Average hay yield for all Illi- 
nois farms last year was 2 tons an 
acre, 

Farmers averaged 1.3 tons more 
hay an acre by using some soil treat- 
ment than they might have if they 
had used no treatment at all. But 
if they had followed the best rec- 
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ommended balanced fertility pro- 
gram, Mr. Lang says they would 
have been able to average another 
15 toms an acre. 


If this extra hay yield had been 
obtained on all 2.4 million acres har- 
vested in Illinois in 1956, it would 
have added more than 3 million tons 
to the crop. At $18.50 a ton, farmers 
would have had more than $69 mil- 
lion additional income from hay. 


KANSAS VISITOR 

MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Budi- 
mir Ilic, assistant professor of ento- 
mology at the University of Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, is visiting Kansas State 
College to obtain information con- 
cerning control of grain storage in- 
sects. Insects in stored grain is one 
of the major agriculture problems of 
Yugoslavia, Mr. Ilic said. He is mak- 
ing studies of the use of methyl 
bromide as a fumigant in the control 
of grain insects which he plans to use 
for instructional purposes at the Uni- 
versity of Belgrade. 


MINIMUM STACK 


WATER—> 


66% BAUME 


SULFURIC ACID——>. 


DRY INGREDIENTS—— 


UAL 


FIREPROOF 


in the mixer 


Provides maximum safety under ammoniatian conditions 


UREA, AMMONIA, AMMONIUM CARBAMATE 


UNDER REACTION CONDITIONS AMMONIUM CARBAMATE 
CHANGES TO AMMONIA AND CARBON DIOXIDE 


Granulating fireproof with 
Pont Ammonia Liquors 


Du Pont “Uramon” Ammonia Liquors give you maxi- 
mum safety in high-temperature granulating by elim- 
inating dangerous flash fires in the mixer; and, further, 


by assuring safety in the pile. 


Fireproof conditions are maintained in the mixer 
when Du Pont UAL is used. As the ammoniation 
proceeds, the ammonium carbamate in UAL changes 
to ammonia and carbon dioxide. Ammonia enters the 
reaction and carbon dioxide displaces the air, thus 
creating conditions that guard against combustion. 


Four formulations are available . . . all are equally 
safe for granulating. For technical assistance and in- 


formation on the solution best suited to your use,- 


write Du Pont. 


AMMONIA LIQUORS 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


HERE ARE OTHER IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES 
OF DU PONT URAMON® AMMONIA LIQUORS: 


@ High-quality nitrogen from UAL resists 
leaching... supplies both urea and ammo- 
nium forms of nitrogen. 


e@ Won't corrode regular fertilizer manufactur- 
ing equipment, including ordinary steel and 
aluminum. 


@ Gives mixed goods better ‘‘feel’”—minimizes 
caking, segregation and dusting. 

@ Suitable for either batch or continuous mix- 
ing. 


@ Prompt, dependable delivery enables you 
to schedule your production with confidence, 


£. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
Polychemicals Department + Wilmington 98, Delaware 


1616 Walnut Street 7250 N. Cicero Ave. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. Chicago 30, Ill. 


Du Pont Company of Canada (1956) Limited 
85 Eglinton Avenve East, Toronté, Canada 
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srtisi 

big, expanded campaign to sell complete fertilize 
and ARCADIAN Nitrogen Products! 

/ = 


°°" MVTROGEN DIVISION Allied Chemical is going all out this 


a 
. 


for you—a 


ent conditions. Part of the campaign is devoted to helping 


‘'@ year to carry the fertilizer message to millions of farmers. you sell modern, labor-saving, profit-building ARCADIAN 
All types of media that reach and influence farmers are Nitrogen materials—liquid and dry. More farmers are get. 
being utilized—farm- magazines, state farm papers, TV, ting more education and more real sell on fertilizers this 
radio, billboards,«newspapers, agricultural leader publica- year than ever before. 
tions, farm youth magazines, literature, exhibits, etc. It will pay you to take full advantage of this comnpoles 

Much of this big, powerful campaign sells farmers on by stocking and featuring ARCADIAN products. It can mean 
the importance of complete, balanced fertilizers under pres- more traffic through dealers’ stores—more tonnage and 
more profits for you. 


on Large billboards, placed along well- «°° / 
traveled roads and highways in 
‘Wu. intensive fertilizer-consuming areas, display". 


owl 


elevision stations in many The ARCADIAN radio advertising /\ 
farming areas are now selling hes heen in Shit 
Z- ARCADIAN with regular broadcasts 
this year. More radio stations 
Which reach the farmer by eye and 4, been added and Sh 
Ap ral tj ve a and more time is |! well 
y ear several times each week. being used on all stations ' 
TV is a new addition to ARCADIAN at the k of 
advertising to give extra impetus to sales. the ing the 
NEWSPAPERS 
UE Many country weekly and sectional ; 


newspapers are included in the 
> ARCADIAN list of advertising media, 
‘Zz in specialized fertilizer territories 
+ and high-consuming areas. 


ARCADIAN High-Nitrogen Fertilizers: 


ARCADIAN Ammonium Nitrate * ARCADIAN A-N-L® Nitrogen Fertil 
ARCADIAN URAN*, NITRANA® and FERAN* Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions * ARCADIAN UREA 
ARCADIAN 12-12-12 Granular Fertilizer » ARCADIAN American Nitrate of Soda, “Tie 4 


| 
| Shy Z 3 2 
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et 


URAIRIE ARMER 


Farmer 


Progressive 


e 


‘FARM MAGAZINES 


ey. ~ During the fertilizer season, large 
colorful ARCADIAN advertisements 
appear in every issue of most of the 


leading national, sectional and state farm { 


Vy Farm Journal 


millions of farmers, blanketing your market ‘A 
with powerful sales-producing promotion 


. Of fertilizers. ARCADIAN advertising is also W 


+ appearing in specialty publications reaching 
fruit and vegetable growers, agricultural 
leaders, and FFA and 4-H Club members. 

Ip” 


MORE THAN 420,009 


THERN = 


The ARCADIAN trade-mark is as familiar as ~~ 7/2” 
the face of an old and trusted friend to everybody 
who buys and uses fertilizers. It’ is the 

well-known symbol for high-quality, high-nitrogen [f3 
fertilizers. The biggest and most powerful — 
advertising campaign in fertilizer history is 
pre-selling millions of farmers, making it easier | ’ 

for you and your dealers to get orders. All this “| 

advertising effort is working for you, helping you \ 
move more tonnage, if you stock and sell ARCADIAN! 


NITROGEN DIVISION 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation. 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


~ ~ ‘ 
paign 
\ Whe Rice Journals 
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| INSECT AND PLANT DISEASE NOTES | 


Late Blight Threatens 
Tomato Production 


CHARLESTON, S.C.—An unusual- 
ly early and heavy infection of to- 
mato plants by late blight has been 
found in Charleston and nearby 
coastal counties of South Carolina. 
Surveys made by Hugh A. Bowers, 
Clemson truck crop specialist, indi- 
cate that the disease is also present 
in Pee Dee counties. 


Drs. W. M. Epps, head of the 
botany department; and W. C. 
Barnes, superintendent of the truck 
experiment station, Clemson, who 
made the surveys in Charleston 
county where the greatest inci- 
dence was found, said that the dis- 
ease was brought in from Florida 
on plants. It was expected that 


outbreaks of late blight this season 


will be widespread. 


Immediate applications of fungi- 
cides by either dust or spray meth- 
ods were being urged by the experi- 


ment station. 


Few Spotted Aphids 
Found in State Survey 


MANHATTAN, 


KANSAS — No 
spotted alfalfa aphids were found in 
alfalfa fields of Riley, Washington, 
Republic, Cloud, Clay, Ottawa, Sa- 
line, Dickinson, Marion, Morris and 
Geary counties, north central. A few 
wingless adults and nymphs were 
found on roadside alfalfa at one lo- 
cation in Geary County. Cool weath- 
er can be very favorable for aphids 
so alfalfa fields should be watched 
closely for an outbreak of either 


spotted alfalfa aphids or pea aphids 
during the next three weeks. 


Non-economic infestations of pea 
aphids were found in several alfalfa 
fields in each of the following coun- 
ties: Saline, Ottawa, Cloud, Re- 
public, Washington, Clay, Dickin- 
son, Morris and Geary, all north 
central. Counts ranged from 3 to 
12 per 25 sweeps in the infested 
fields. 


Light infestations of army cut- 
worms were found in a few alfalfa 
fields in Clay, Ottawa, Cloud, Re- 
public and Washington Counties. 
Counts ranged from 0 to 2 larvae 
per square foot in the infested areas; 
however, most areas averaged less 
than 4 larvae per square yard. 

Pale western cutworm infestations 
were found in wheat fields in Gree- 
ley and Sherman counties. The larvae 
were very small, but are causing 
noticeable plant injury in the infest- 
ed fields. An armyworm moth was 
collected at light in Lawrence, Doug- 


RADE MUR 


> of 


DUVAL SULPHUR and POTASH COMPANY 


MODERN PLANT AND REFINERY AT CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


COCUMBS OH! 


ALA, 


DES MOINES IOWA: 


las County, April 15th. No m 
have been collected in light a 
date at Manhattan.—D. L. Matth 
Jr. and Dell E. Gates. 7 


Cool Weather Slows Pes; 


of 

the seed C 
t in most 
4 should | 
ation inse‘ 
astern te! 


Activity in Indiana 

the state 
it IND.—Insect act famentals 
ity in Indiana has been sloweq do e campa 


through the middle of Apri] by u 


seasonably low temperatures. Ho “yndergre 


ever, bumping fruit trees jing... °° progre 
the presence of tarnished 
in peach orchards, but no plum oy a On A 
culio have been found. Stink buf Pr 10-30% 
had not begun to hatch and 


moths had not started to pupat 
April 16.—D. W. Hamilton. ie 


igh Farn 
Clover Insects Reported ymerous 
By Illinois Entomologist LOGAN, 1 
URBANA, ILL.—Clover fie] ards an 
western, northwestern, central ing 
eastern and southwestern portions 
Illinois are being damaged by clove”: 


pr. G. F. 
iversity 

id that a S 
of in 
t Sanpete 
ayne and 


leaf weevil, it is reported. Betwed 
10 and 20% of the clover fields 
these sections may be affected, a 
cording to H. B. Petty, extensiq 
entomologist. 


As to populations, Mr. Petty saydimmmon pes 
that the clover leaf weevil’s num#Mfa weevil, 
bers are greater this year thammmgs on frui 
they were in 1956 and 1955, abouf/™rms, squ 
the same as in 1954, but not adMmele on ash 


great as in 1953. 


Warnings to farmers indicated ¢ 
possibility of infestations by sweg 
clover weevil; spittlebug; arm 
worms; and spotted alfalfa aphif 
The latter has not been found j 
Illinois since mid-January, it is ré 
ported, indicating that it failed ¢ 
over-winter in the state. Howeve 
migratory flights from other areg 
may bring the pest into [Illinois th 
summer. 
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Alabama Expects Damage 
From Alfalfa Aphid temperat 
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AUBURN, ALA.—Warnings of pog 
sible infestations of the spotted a 
falfa aphid were sounded by W. 4 
Ruffin, extension entomologist, lat 
in April. Scouting patrols sent inj 
western Alabama during the laf 
summer, Mr. Ruffin said, indicate 
the possibility of serious outbreak 
of the pest in nearly any part of t 
state. Farmers are being urged q 
keep a sharp lookout for the aphid 


Grasshopper Warnings 
Sounded in Texas 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS 
“It looks like we are going to ha 
an abundance of grasshoppers wi 
us again this year unless contr( 
measures are taken soon,” Dr. Fre 
man Fuller, Jr., extension entomold 
gist declares. He reports that grass 
hoppers may be troublesome fro 
the Panhandle to south Texas. “ 
recent cold spells in the Panhand 
just made a blanket for the gras 
hoppers, It didn’t kill them,” he say 

In central Texas, grasshoppers af 
already beginning to hatch out % 
far south as Washington and 14 
counties. There are already 4 nu 
ber of “hot spots” as far as gras 
hoppers are concerned. 


Alfalfa Weevil, Aphids 
Damage Delaware Crops 


NEWARK, DEL. — Alfalfa wee 
damage is becoming evident 1” ° 
parts of the state. Adults are ve 
plentiful in Sussex County. 5° 
larvae are nearly full grown. Pé 
aphids are increasing also on alfalf 
and clover in all areas. 

Spittlebugs were hatching AP 
15 on red clover and weeds. Thé 
may be controlled by the treatme 
recommended for the alfalfa weev' 
Clover root curculio and lesser ¢l0v4 
leaf weevil adults are present 0” TS 
clover from Townsend southward. 

The English grain aphid is 4 
creasing on cereals generally, P* 
ticularly on barley. Fields should 3 
checked periodically for a possid 
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e seed corn maggot 
Latthey 4 in most fields. 
should be treated 

ation insecticide-fungicide. ts are 
stern tent caterpillar nes “ 
"yous on Wild cherry through- 
It ‘te state. They may appear on 


les. 

and app 
ed doy a campaign to get the corn bor- 
by uf “ynderground” by May 1 
S. Ho rogressing satisfactorily. n 
ndicatg state-wide trip, April 16, 
that many fields ha 
um cy wed On April 15 pupation ranged 
nk buf, 10-30%, depending on location 
state. 
Ipate 

ich Farmers Face 
d ymerous Insect Pests 


_ UTAH—Utah farms, or- 
at gardens are presently 


fields : tened by insect pests of 
al sout] od hr it was reported in Utah 
rtions . 

clove ently. 


pr. G. F. Knowlton, Utah State 
iversity extension — entomologist, 
id that a survey has just been com- 
sted of insect conditions through- 
t Sanpete, Juab, Sevier, Piute, 
ayne and Millard counties. Most 


Betwea 
fields 
‘ted, a 
xtensia 


al- 
ty say@immmon pests encountered were ¢ 

's numAifa weevil, cattle lice, brown mite 
r thamiligs on fruit trees, lygus bugs, cut- 
squash bugs, oyster shell 


ble on ash trees, peach tree borers 
d box elder bugs. 
Mosquito larvae are also develop- 
yin some Tooele County areas, the 
tomologist added. 
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bevil infestations are developing 
padily. In Queen Anne’s County 
th alfalfa 6 to 10 inches tall, stem 
tip infestation with weevil larvae 
ries from 10 to 60%. Damage will 
rease quickly with a little increase 
temperature. Pea aphids are var- 
ble with over 20 per sweep in some 
Ids of alfalfa. 
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y W. MaggClover leaf weevil larvae are pres- 
ist, latget in moderate numbers in red and 
ent intaggmgdino clover. Very few spittlebugs 
he latgmeve been observed.—Theo. L. Bissell 
ndicate™mmgnd Wallace C. Harding, Jr. 
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irginia Alfalfa Growers 
atch for Nematodes 


BLACKSBURG, VA. — Alfalfa 
owers in several Virginia counties 
pw have another worry, with the 
falfa stem nematode’s present in 
least six counties. Farmers 
roughout the state have been alert- 
p to its possible spread. 


XAS 
to ha 
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r. Fre The nematode has been identi- 
itomol@@ed in Pittsylvania, Halifax, Bed- 
t grasq@ford, Prince Edward, and Amelia 


1e fro 
as. “ 
nhand 


ounties, 


Plant pathologists are advising 


e grasg™™™ers that it is very important to 
he say vid Planting alfalfa in soil known 
pers alm e infested with stem nematodes. 
out @™™puch fields should be planted to a 


ind 
a nul 
s gras 


W crop, preferably corn, and kept 


Ranly cultivated for several years,” 
ney Say, 


anchers Seek Funds 


Grasshopper Control 
BAKERSFIELD, CAL, — A cam- 


en is under way in this area to 
$33,000 to finance a control pro- 


ps 
1 wee 
t in 4 


per infesta- 
: pis that threaten cotton, vegetables, 


ond grain crops worth millions. 
ative for the fund-raising is 
ng borne by ranchers of Kern 


alfalf 


g who organized 

nh a meetin 
s. ll under the leadership of Sel. 
eatm ie Morley, County Agriculture Com- 
He said that some 85,000 
t on are under the grass- 


ward. 


Growers 
| is 


hoped to raise the neces- 
funds by May 1, ‘The federal 


ly, has 
ould WRI to pay a 
— hes the cost of control, it was 


NPFI Gets Public 
Relations Trophy 


PHILADELPHIA — The National 
Plant Food Institute April 26 re- 
ceived. the American Public Relations 
Assn.’s silver anvil trophy in the field 
of agriculture, the highest honor in 
the field of public relations. 

Dr. Russell Coleman, executive vice 
president of the Institute, accepted 
the award at the annual awards din- 
ner of the association as the climax 
of its thirteenth national conference, 
at the Hotel Warwick, in Philadel- 
phia. 


Seventeen silver anvil trophies were 
presented “for the most outstanding 
public relations achievement pro- 
grams of firms and organizations in 
eighteen classifications.” 


The entry of the National Plant 
Food Institute in the association’s 
thirteenth annual awards competi- 
tion featured an extensive program 


of cooperation between bankers, 
land-grant colleges and the Insti- 
tute in their mutual concern for 
the problems of maintaining, re- 
plenishing and increasing the ferti- 
lity of the nation’s soils. 


The objectives of the cooperative 
projects in the program that won for 
the Institute the silver anvil trophy 
were: 

1. To familiarize bankers with the 
economic advantages of the soil ferti- 
lity practices recommended by state 
colleges of agriculture; 

2. To familiarize bankers with the 
steps necessary to be taken by farm- 
ers to avail themselves of the assist- 
ance offered by state colleges of agri- 
culture, particularly soil testing ser- 
vices and fertilizer recommendations 
based thereon; 

3. To bring about closer working 
relationships between bankers and 
banker groups and those personnel of 
the land-grant colleges who are con- 
cerned with soil fertility practices; 


4. To increase interest both on the 
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part of the banks and key college 
personnel in the economic aspects of 
proper fertilizer use. 


Dr. Coleman paid tribute to the 
banking and land-grant college lead- 
ers in the 20 states cooperating in 
the projects which won the award. 

“Many individuals and organiza- 
tions too numerous to list ‘have assist- 
ed in these projects which have re- 
sulted in the recognition given the 
Institute,” Dr. Coleman said. “Pro- 
jects involved in the Institute’s entry 
could only have been successful be- 
cause of the tremendous interest and 
efforts on behalf of agriculture by the 
respective bankers’ associations and 
the land-grant college personnel.” 


EARLIER RIPENING 

FARGO — Grain grown. on land 
where needed phosphate fertilizer has 
been applied usually ripens 3 to 5 
days earlier than grain on unferti- 
lized land, according to soils speci- 
alists at North Dakota Agricultural 
College. 


TIME IS MONEY. ..SAVE BOTHI 


ORDER NITROGEN PRODUCTS FROM SINCLAIR NOW 


There are two big reasons why you should sign now 
with Sinclair for your supplies of nitrogen solutions, 
anhydrous ammonia and aqua ammonia. 

First — the completion and opening of a centrally- 
situated new plant in Hammond, Indiana, means 
substantial savings in delivery time and shipping 
costs for most Mid-West nitrogen users. 


Second — your seasonal supply problem can be 
solved by this plant’s vast storage capacity... prod- 
ucts will be delivered when you need them to meet 
your production schedule. 

Let Sinclair help you solve your nitrogen supply 
problems and save you time and money in the 
bargain. Phone or write... 


SINCLAIR CHEMICALS, INC. 


(Affiliate of Sinclair Refining Company) 


600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. — Phone Circle 6-3600 
155 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois — Phone Financial 6-5900 _ 
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Water Supply Prospects 
Continue Poor in Southwest 


WASHINGTON — An outlook for 
inadequate irrigation water supplies 
for most of the Southwest drouth 
area emphasizes a need for good 
water management practices this 
year, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports. 

In a forecast of prospective water 
supplies for the 1957 summer irriga- 
tion ‘season, the USDA predicts a 
summer with generally adequate wa- 
ter supplies in the Pacific Northwest, 
but a severe shortage in the South- 
west drouth areas. The report said 
the outlook is the same as it has been 
for the past six years. 

Donald A. Williams, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service Administrator, said all 
users of water in the West must have 
“increased concern” to see that avail- 
able water is used efficiently. 

“It is interesting to note,” he said, 


“that in many areas of the West a 
water supply even better than aver- 
age is no longer sufficient to meet 
the increasing demands.” 

The forecast of irrigation water 
supplies is based on April 1 snow 
survey measurements on some 1,300 
snow courses, and it also takes into 
account carryover storage in reser- 
voirs and general soil moisture condi- 
tions. The report is an indicator, 
therefore, of the soil moisture condi- 
tions in each of the areas. 

Water supplies for irrigation are 
reported “reasonably adequate to 
meet demands in Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington.” The soils 
are reported wet in the mountains 
and in fair to good condition in irri- 
gated areas from the Northwest to 
northern and central Utah and the 


Colorado River drainage of western 
Wyoming and Colorado. 

In the Southwest, the water situa- 
tion is reported to be serious. Supplies 
are deficient for parts of Colorado, 
Utah and California, and shortages 
comparable to those of the past two 
years or more are found in New Mexi- 
co and Arizona. Below average con- 
ditions are also reported in most areas 
of California and for parts of Nevada. 

Following is the forecast by states: 

Arizona—Shortage continues. Last 
fall was dry and reservoir storage 
critically low. Heavy draws on un- 
derground water will lower the water 
table further. Unless heavy rains oc- 
cur, fall storage will be very low. 

California—Generally below aver- 
age everywhere but the extreme 
northern portion of the Sacramento 
River. Carryover was fairly good, but 
late season shortages may occur 
where carryover storage is inade- 
quate. 

Colorado—Water adequate for most 
areas of the western slope. Outlook 
is the best since 1952, but shortages 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE MIDWEST — write or telephone for bulletins and other information to the PENNSALT 


Northern Division office, 309 Graham Building, Aurora, Ill. Phone: Avrora 6-8545. 


Aurora, Ill 
Berkeley, Calif. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Bryan, Texas 


Portland, Ore. ® 
Montgomery, Alo. © Wenatchee, Wash. ® 


Yakima, Wash. 


will occur in heavier de 
Soil moisture good in 
of western slope. Soil moisture is 1 
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io — Outlook genera) 

Only in areas with no anal Mereh 
there expected to be any Possibj Sec 


of shortages. 
Kansas—Soil conditions poor e 
with good rainfall this spring Sup 
is q 


outlook in western Kansas ; 
poor. 

Montana—Generally good, 

Nebraska—Soil moisture jp ; 
gated areas deficient. Shortages 
occur in western Nebraska yp} 
summer rainfall is normal or aly 

Nevada—Adequate supplies exng 
ed for irrigation, but some shortal 
will occur late in the season. 
_ New Mexico — Continued sev 
shortage of surface water almost q 
tain. Storage supplies are low. 

Oklahoma — Soil moisture ¢ 
tions. are good, but irrigation wa 
prospects are poor: 

Oregon—Mountain and valley 
are wet and irrigation supplies 
generally good. 

South Dakota—Some shortage 
pected in the Black Hills area. 

Texas—The irrigated area of 
Texas along the Rio Grande wil] 
perience a continued severe shorts 
of water. 

Utah—Supplies of water generg 
good. 

Washington—Generally good, 

Wyoming—Except for the mj 
stem of the North Platte River 
southeastern Wyoming and the Snz 
River in the northwest, the moist 
conditions are below average. 


Carlton W. Crumb Dies 


STAMFORD, CONN.—Carlton 
Crumb, Dorr-Oliver director of te¢ 
nical data, passed away on April 
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1957 in Stamford, following a brggg is familiar 
illness. A member of the Dorr-Oliygmmspecially in 
staff for almost thirty years, ter another 
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responsible for worldwide dissemi 
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CSC EARNINGS 

NEW YORK—Commercial Solve 
Corp. reports for the quarter end 
March 31, 1957, consolidated 
earnings of $672,144, equal to $.25] 
share on 2,636,878 shares of com 
stock. Sales for the quarter w 
$13,645,010. 


THE BEST YOU CAN BUY! — 


Spread More — Save Money 
With A&D 


FERTILIZER 


‘I feel t) 
titled to a d 
puts down 
Says Mr. Ky 
4 g00d oper: 


Adams & Doyle fertilizer and limesto 


spreaders are first choice with custo This dealer 
eaders, fertili dealers and 
operators. *Capable of 20d thus 


from 100 Ib. up to 4 tons per acre. 
cision built qour cases. Hood unfolds 
20 feet wide with open ends for 


15 feet extra coverage. ann 
@ Spreads fertilizer, limestone. 
@ Easily operated by one moan. . 
eld tes all over § bui 
@ Costly maintenance eliminated. uilt the 
Write for felder and prices. A: Duri 
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n Aprilfgml™ Practically every farm supply deal- 
ng a big is familiar with some farmers who, 
Yorr-Olivammspecially in spring, visit one dealer 
years, ter another, trying to whack out 
death, wammscounts on fertilizer. This has been 


e bane of the industry in many 
eas and yet it seems strange that 
ealers will permit farmers to get by 
ith this practice, especially. since 
prmers need fertilizer for their oper- 
tions. 

Joseph Kratz, operator of the West 


dissemi 
lical inf 
compa 
zanizatid 


ridge, N& 
uny in 1g 


ngineerigmmpend (Wis.) Elevator, hasa policy for 
gan. ealing with such discount-seeking 
tomers which has worked out 
3 retty well for him the last few years. 
al Solvelfmlt: Kratz sells more than 1,000 tons 
rter {ttilizer in a relatively small com- 
dated unity which indicates to him that 
to $.25 I” Policy is sound. 
of com Mr. Kratz offers cash discounts 
rter walle the purchase of fertilizer, and no 


iscounts on fertilizer which is 
harged. There is a 5% discount al- 
bwed on a ton of fertilizer bought on 
cash basis, while the farmer who 
ders a carload of fertilizer (30 
Os) gets a 15% discount. Those who 
harge fertilizer purchases pay the 
gular price. More than one half of 
lS annual fertilizer volume is sold 
t no discount whatever. 


BUY! 


floney 


I f 
I feel’ that the only man en- 
itled to a discount is the chap that 
buts down his cash on delivery,” 
“ys Mr. Kratz, “and we find this 
4 g00d operating policy for us. 


Also, we have a new credit policy 
organization whereby we 
oh 6% interest annually on ac- 
which are more than 60 days 
a at, too, is getting many farm- 
lizer oH cash quicker for their fer- 
et 2. ome will pay 50% of a ferti- 
1 ill and let the rest go on the 

Oks,” 
ad dealer, who was once a farm- 
knows what problems a 
* as, bought the elevator about 
: years ago when it was grossing 
chnually. Today, Mr. Kratz, 


one. hr 
in good business policies 
__tlendliness to his customers 


» built the annual volume to $1,- 


During the 
4 past few years he 
also acquired a feed mill and fer- 


iliz, P 
cy et business at Jackson, Wis. 
cy, White Mr. Kratz does not have 
Spreader, the firm from 


IRM POLICY—Joseph Kratz, operator of the West Bend (Wis.) Elevator, 
plains the benefits of an insecticide to a customer in the retail store con- 
ected with the operation. Mr. Kratz has a firm policy for discount buyers of 
prtilizer, and says that it has been a good operating policy for the firm. 


isconsin Dealer Adheres to 


im Cash Discount Policy 
By Al P. Nelson 


which he buys fertilizer will deliver 
and spread bulk in one operation. 
This plan of operation works out 
very well for this type of business, 
Mr. Kratz reports. 


This farm supply dealer also sells 
180 seed items, including field and 
garden seeds, and such sales natural- 
ly lead to'some sales of fertilizers and 
garden tools. 

Several years ago Mr. Kratz added 
a 100 by 32 ft. warehouse to his feed 
mill and grain elevator. In this ware- 
house are two large display windows 
with showroom display facilities. Fer- 
tilizer in sacks, feed items, garden 
supplies, including power mowers, are 
displayed here and can easily be seen 
by farmers and others who drive into 
the large yard. 

In the past year, Mr. Kratz also 
built a 25 by 30 ft. office and sales- 
room addition, which has an exterior 
stone finish and knotty pine interior. 
The small salesroom adjacent the of- 
fice has a sizeable wall area display of 
farm chemicals and insecticides. Mr. 
Kratz says that these latter items 
move very well. He has increased his 
stock of farm chemicals this year and 
will push the sale of them through 
promotion as well as by advertising. 

Once a year, Mr. Kratz stages a 
“farm day” at which time feeds, 
seeds, fertilizers and other lines are 
stressed in an all day meeting. Talks, 
movies and entertainment features 
are used to attract farmers and dis- 
pense good farm operational ideas 
and merchandise. 


Illinois Farmers 


Like Grain Sorghums 


URBANA, ILL.—Grain sorghums 
are getting to be an important feed 
crop in Illinois. J. W. Pendleton, Uni- 
versity of Illinois agronomist, reports 
a survey of 177 Illinois farmers who 
grew sorghums in 1956. These farm- 
ers averaged yields of 68 bu. an acre. 
The lowest yield was 10 bu. an acre 
and the highest was 156 bu. 

Only 11% of the farmers who grew 
sorghums said they were disappointed 
with their yields. About 30% said 
their sorghum yielded more than corn, 
another 30% said it yielded the same 
and 40% said it yielded less. 


SHOP TALK 


OVER THE COUNTER 


By Emmet J. Hoffman 


Croplife Marketing Editor 


Sending out statements regularly and following up with personal 
letters and personal calls appear to do the best job of collecting charge 
accounts, judging from a survey of 70 Indiana farm supply dealers by 
Purdue University. Form letters do not appear to be very effective 
and, in general, customers were lost once they were turned over to 


collection agencies. 


Information gained from the survey, one aspect of which was dis- 
cussed in this department previously, is of interest to other farm sup- 
ply dealers who want to make comparisons. 

_The survey showed that many different methods were used by the 
various firms for collecting the charge accounts. In general, many of 


them progressed from a simple state- 
ment on through to very stringent 
means, such as lawsuits, liens, etc. 

In an attempt to get some infor- 
mation about the effectiveness of the 
various methods, each firm was asked 
for the percentage of customers who 
paid accounts because of each method 
and for the effectiveness of each 


By RAYMOND ROSSON 
County Agent, Washington County, Tenn. 


Spring is here. I know it, because 
grass is sending up its green shoots; 
daffodils are in blossom and the rob- 
ins are mating, and the farmers are 
buying fertilizer and seed in prepa- 
ration to plant. 

What a challenge to all of us. It 
seems that each spring is a greater 
challenge to this county agent than 
any of the past ones. 

Dealers, what about it? Isn’t it a 
great challenge to each of you, when 
a farmer visits your place of busi- 
ness and asks your advice as to his 
needs in seeds and plant food or any- 
thing else you might have for sale? 

Not all farmers really know ex- 
actly what are the best brands or 
varieties; neither do all of them 
know what plant food and amounts 
produce the best yields. 

We've gotten many hundreds of 
our farmers to take soil samples and, 
boy, does that change the ideas of 
many. Just today, a farmer came to 
me with his soil samples. For a field 
to go to corn, it was low in N, high 
in P and low in K. Another field of 
alfalfa was high in K and very low 
in P. Another alfalfa field was med- 
ium in P and low in K. A pasture 
field was low in N, high in P and 
very low in K. 

He asked me to call his dealer 
and tell him (the dealer) what and 
how much he needed for these 
fields. 

I asked him, “Why don’t you tell 
the dealer your needs?” This is what 
he said, “The dealer will actually try 
to sell me LESS plant food than I 
actually need, according to soil 
tests.” 

Of course that dealer does not get 
Croplife. 


method employed by the firm, How- 
ever, comparison of the effectiveness 
of the various col!ection methods may 


‘not be valid since many of them are 


not used to collect the regular charge 
accounts. 

For example, a firm may follow the 
policy of sending statements first. 
The second step may be to send form 
letters; the third step may be to send 
personal letters, the next step to 
make personal visits and then at- 
tempts may be made to secure notes, 
then to a collection agency and finally 
into court. 


A comparison might indicate that 
statements are very effective while 
collection agencies are ineffective, 
but it should be remembered that 
the collection agency probably is 
dealing only with accounts that 
eould not be collected from state- 
ments, 


Good Experience 
With Statements 


Most firms sent statements as the 
first attempt to collect charge ac- 
counts. Some firms have had very 
good experience by just sending state- 
ments, as evidenced by the fact that 
42% indicated that from 90 to 100% 
of the charges were collected by just 
sending statements. 


An additional 28% collected from 
70 to 90% by just sending statements. 
In general, the firms that reported a 
low percentage of collections from 
statements were firms who made reg- 
ular visits for deliveries to the farm- 
ers and, therefore, probably made col- 
lections on visits as additional de- 
liveries were made. 


Form Letters 
Not Effective 


Over one-third of the businesses in- 
dicated that form letters were used 
for collection purposes, but in gen- 
eral, they were not considered very 
effective. Approximately one-half of 
the firms using form letters rated 
them either poor or fair and only 
16% rated them very good or excel- 
lent. They were reported as a good 
method of collection by 35%. 


The effectiveness of the form let- 
ter probably was tied in very close- 
ly with the experience that the firms 
had with the use of them and the 
number of form letters sent to each 
credit customer. One-fourth of the 
firms who used form letters indicat- 
ed that between 70 and 100% of the 
customers sent form letters paid their 
accounts because of them. Less than 
30% of the accounts sent form let- 
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ters were collected by 39% of the 
firms, and 37% collected between 40 
and 60%. 


Personal Letters 
Considered Good 


Personal letters were considered a 
more effective means of collecting ac- 
counts than form letters, as would be 
expected from the fact that two- 
thirds of the firms indicated that at 
times they used personal collection 
letters, compared to about one-third 
that used form letters. 


Of those using personal letters, 

' 29% reported them very good to 

excellent methods of collection, 

while 38% reported them good and 

31% reported them either poor or 
fair. 


Experience again probably influ- 
enced their rating of personal letters. 
Forty-three percent of the firms who 
used personal letters reported collect- 
ing 70 to 100% of the accounts sent 


personal letters. Thirty-two percent 
reported collecting less than 30% and 
other firms reported collecting be- 
tween 30 and 60% of these accounts. 


Collection Agencies 
Rated Lower 


A collection agency had been used 
at times to collect accounts of cus- 
tomers by 60% of the firms. How- 
ever, most of the firms had no set 
policy on when to turn over accounts 
to collection agencies, as 68% of 
those using collection agencies re- 
ported that they used judgment as to 
when to give accounts to collection 
agencies. Seven percent reported giv- 
ing the accounts to a_ collection 
agency between 90 days and six 
months, 9% turned them over to a 
collection agency after the account 
was between six months and a year 
overdue, and an additional 14% gave 
them to a collection agency when the 
account was between one and two 
years old. 

Collection agencies were not rated 


Concentrated 
among 
income farms 


as high as personal visits or as notes 
for collection purposes; however, it 
should be remembered again that 
probably accounts given to collection 
agencies were actually accounts that 
other methods had failed to collect. 

Only 24% of the firms rated collec- 
tion agencies very good to excellent 
while slightly over one-half of them 
rated them fair to poor. Experience 
on collection by collection agencies 
varied considerably among firms. 
Nineteen percent of the firms indi- 
cated that collection agencies col- 
lected from above 90% of the cus- 
tomers turned over to them, while 
26% indicated that less than 10% 
were collected. Other firms had ex- 
periences from 10 to 80% of collec- 
tions. 


In general, customers were lost 
once they were turned over to col- 
lection agencies. A few firms had 
good experiences in keeping cus- 
tomers, but very few did. 


Only 8% of those using collection 
agencies reported keeping 90% or 


Of the $24.8 billion of farm products sold 


For fertilizer advertisers, SF is the 


in a year, $22,500,000,000 .. . or 91% 1s 
sold by the top 44% of US farmers. 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING subscribers are 


largely concentrated in this high income group. 


The country’s largest producers of 
corn, feed grains, livestock, poultry, milk 
and eggs...SF subscribers have average 
annual cash farm incomes of more than 
$10,000 in recent years. They require 
SuccessFuL Farminc for new ideas on 
applications, machinery and methods. 
And SF farmers need fertilizers—are 
the biggest buyers of them! 


magazine most efficient and effective... 
more than eight subscribers in ten are 
on-farm, with farms averaging 285.8 
acres. SF is a major selling force, with 
1,300,000 circulation! 

And because SuccessFuL FARMING for 
more than half a century has helped 
the best farmers farm better, it gets a 
warmth and welcome unmatched by 
any other medium... has an influence 
far beyond its circulation size . . . makes 
friends and customers. Ask any dealer 
about its influence in his territory! 

And ask any SF office for the full 
data and details. 


MEREDITH PusBLisHING Company, Des Moines... 
with offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 


better of the customers inyo) 
while 43% of the firms reporteq 
ing 90% or more. However, these 
centages could be misleading bee 
of the relatively small proportigy 
accounts which were turned Over 
collection agency. As one firm 
who cares what happens to the 
tomer once he has to be turneq 

to a collection agency? 


Personal Visits 
Rated Effective 


Personal visits were made for 
lection purposes at times by 909% 
the firms and were rated Very ef 
tive as a collection mieans. Ne 
one-half of the firms using pers¢ 
visits rated them very good or e 
lent, 28% reported them either 
to poor and 23% reported them gf 

The experience in collection fy 
personal visits was very good, 
the firms using personal Visits, 54 
reported that over 70% of the o 
tomers visited paid because of ¢ 
personal visit. Only 17% report 
less than 30% of the customers p; 
after personal visits were made, 


Notes to Collect 


Open Accounts 


Three-fifths of the firms repo 

that they had at times taken nd 

to collect open accounts. In gene 
notes were rated very effectivel—E 
collecting accounts. Notes were raj 
very good or excellent by 62% of Si 
firms using them, while only 12% 
them rated them fair to poor. 

The experience on collection 

even better. Eighty-six percent of 
firms using notes reported that 
100% of their customers paid off t 
notes and an additional 5% repo 
collecting between 80 and 90%. 
other 9%, in general, did not h 
good experience with notes, w 
may have been tied in with the mé¢ 
od of securing the notes and the 
planation given to the customer 
to why the notes were taken. 


Other Methods 


Of Collection 
Other methods of collection a 
used by 26% of the firms. These Hm 
cluded 9% who had used law s r 
4% who had used liens, 3% who Him 
repossessed or picked up used eq 
ment in lieu of the account, 1% 
had retained the grain or check, 
10% who reported various 0G 
methods. 


14% Report 
100% Collection 


Fourteen percent of the firms 
ported that 100% of the sales 
collected. Only 1% of the charge s 
were reported never collected by 9 
of the firms; 14% reported 2% né 
collected while others reported ugg 
10% of charge sales never collecte 

In general, firms were satisia™ 
with their credit policy, as 48% Hii 
ported no changes preferred; _. 
reported more strict policy should 
followed, and others varied. 


Fungus Effective As 
Borer Control, Tests Show 


AMES, IOWA—Virtually comp 
control of first brood corn borers 
obtained in initial experiments 
granules carrying a special fungus 
A. Brindley, Iowa State College 
tomologist, reported recently. 
Brindley said the fungus tested 
natural enemy of the corn ™® 
Granulated attaclay particles 1mP 
nated with the fungus producet 
98% kill of first brood borers 1” 
initial tests, he said. 

The fungus appeared less su¢ 
ful in controlling second-brood bo 
Certain amounts of moisture 0 
corn plant appear necessary to Pf 
erly incubate and activate the f 
after application. Less moisture 
the corn plant at the time of the 
ond-brood borer attack may be 
sponsible for the reduced effective 
of the fungus on the second br0o 
borers, Mr. Brindley said. 
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DEALERS AND CUSTOM OPERATORS 


Now The Time Get 


FERTILIZER 


For Use With Liquid Fertilizers 


Niagara’s brand Aldrin 4 Fertilizer Miscible, containing four pounds of 
Aldrin per gallon is a highly effective insecticide-fungicide concentrate 
that mixes readily with liquid fertilizers. 

Such combinations may be applied with any suitable liquid ferti- 
lizer application equipment. 

Of importance to suppliers and users alike is the fact that: 


THERE HAVE BEEN NO COMPLAINTS ON EMULSION 
STABILITY WITH THIS MATERIAL WHEN USED 
ACCORDING TO DIRECTIONS. 


So, for trouble-free application be sure to use Niagara Aldrin 4 
Fertilizer Miscible. To get quick information on your supply, phone, 


wire, or write: 
Douglas D. Nelson, District Manager 
9203 W. Oklahoma e« Grand Island, Nebraska 
Phone DU-40437 


or contact our Niagara Chemical Division producing plant at 
Wyoming, Illinois. Phone 
Wyoming 2571 or 2581 


la did CHEMICAL DIVISION 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
Middleport, N. Y. Pine Bluff, Ark., Richmond, Calif., Jacksonville, Fla., Tampa, Fla., Pompano, Fia., . i 


Wyoming, Ill, New Orleans, La., Ayer, Mass., Harlingen, Tex., Pecos, Tex., Yakima, Wash, 
Canadian Associate: NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO., LTD., Burlington, Ontario 
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What’s New... 


In Products, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do, We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 5656—Loaders 


A new line of tractor-mounted 
front-end loaders is announced by the 
Superior Equipment Division of Su- 
perior Pipe Specialties Co. The load- 
ers feature a tubular frame, part of 
which acts as a hydraulic oil reser- 


voir. Bucket rams are mounted so 
that they cannot “spring” and hy- 
draulic piping is enclosed in loader 
arms for protection. The loaders can 
be mounted on most models of low 
silhouette four-wheel industrial trac- 
tors. Check No. 5656 on the coupon 
and mail it to secure complete details. 


No. 6566—Nematode 
Chart 


The Shell Chemical Corp. has 
available a nematode chart in black 
and white, 8% by 11 in. The chart is 
available to those interested in nema- 
todes. Secure it by checking No. 6566 
on the coupon and mailing it to Crop- 
life. 


No. 6565—Spray 
Equipment 

Details of its new “Field Master” 
line of spray equipment have been an- 
nounced by the Broyhill Co. The line 
includes the model FM-1 boom spray- 
er, the model FM-2 boomless sprayer 
and the model FM-3 hand gun kit 
and boomless sprayer. The boom 


sprayer is a 6-row, 21-ft. “stainalized” 
boom with 13 “TeeJet’”’ nozzles and 4- 
way hinge flexibility. The trailer is 


No. 5656—Loaders 

1) No. 5667—Rotary Dreyer 
No. 5670—Folder 

0 No. 5672—Bag Conveyor 
No. 5679—Feeder 

0 No. 5680—Unbridging Bins 
0 No. 6551—Fungicidal Paint 
0 No. 6554—-Lawn Kit 

No. 6558—Folder 


NAME ..... 


Send me information on the items marked: 


CLIP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE— FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


(0 No. 6559—Pesticide Sales 
00 No. 6560—Applicator 
0 No. 6561—Folder 


No. 6564—-Booklet - 
C) No. 6565—Spray Equipment 

(0 No. 6566—Nematode Chart 

(0 No. 6567—Weed Control 


Z 


FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT No. 2 
(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


Croplife 


Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


P. O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


equipped with 15-in. wheels and two 
55-gal. drums. A 115-gal. capacity 
steel or aluminum tank is optional 
equipment. The pump unit includes a 
“Hypro 6200” pump and torque chain, 
suction screen, 200-lb. pressure gauge, 
by-pass valve and single control valve. 
To secure more information about the 
“Field Master” line check No. 6565 on 
the coupon and mail it to Croplife. 


No. 6567—Weed 
Control 


A new folder entitled, “Control 
Perennial Weeds and Grasses With 
Pennsalt Sodium Chlorate,” has been 
produced by the Pennsylvania Salt 
Mfg. Co. of Washington. The product 
can be applied either as a spray or as 
dry crystals, states the folder. The 
product is packed in 100-lb. steel con- 
tainers. The folder lists product de- 
scription, general information, direc- 
tions for use, application rate charts 
and cautions in using the product. 
Secure the folder by checking No. 
6567 on the coupon and mailing it to 
Croplife. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues. of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- 
gional circulation plan in- 
formed of new industry prod- 
ucts, literature and services. 


No. 5667—Rotary 
Dryer 

Carpco Manufacturing, Inc., an- 
nounces the production of “a compact 
and reliable dryer for efficient han- 
dling of granular material without 
loss of fines.” Although the dual-flow 


rotary dryer was specifically designed 
for handling mineral salts, it is readi- 


ly adaptable to a variety of products. 
The dryer “features a concentric fire- 
tube design which causes the gases to 
travel the full length of the dryer be- 
fore making contact with the feed. 
This prevents any direct flame im- 
pingement and allows indirect heat- 
ing by radiant means, with direct 
heating by hot gases only.” Two 
models are available, one and two 
tons, respectively, per hour of bone 
dry product. In terms of water eva- 
poration rates, the smaller unit will 
evaporate about 200 lb. of water per 
hour and the larger unit 400 Ib. of 


water per hour. The dryers are 
nished with oil burner, Primary 
blower, automatic temperature © 
trol, indicating pyrometer, exhaudl 
blower, dust cyclone, positive di 
placement feeder and gear motg 
drive. Full data will be sent js y¢ 
will check No. 5667 on the coupd 
and mail it to this publication. 


No. 5680—Unbridgi, 
Bins 


The Sonic Filo is the trade name 
a device for unbridging bins. 
product, made by the J C L py 
neering Co., is used with steel, og 
crete or wooden bins. The device 
been “engineered and designe 
specifically vibrate each indivig 
particle of material (with 


waves) causing it to break loosé 
according to company spokesmé 
With bin attachments on a variety 
bins, the device may be moved from 
one bin to another. When used wi 
attachments it operates automaticé 
ly. When installed permanently 
one bin, no bin attachment is necé 
sary. The device is operated by 4 
Secure complete details by checki 
No. 5680 on the coupon and maili 
it to this publication. 


No. 6563—Plant 
Growth Stimulant 


Merck & Co., Inc., chemical 4 
sion, has prepared a new folder 
its product trade-named, “Gibrel, 
plant growth substance which 
longs to a family of relatively 
chemicals, the gibberellins. The [@ 
er states that the substance “can 
crease plant size up to three tl 
over normal, break dormancy $ 
apical dominance, advance flowe 
time, bring about earlier seed prod 
tion, eliminate transplanting sh@ 
and improve fruit set.” Investigatig 
on the substance have been comple 
on a number of flowers and oF 
mentals. A wide variety of appli 
tions are under study, the fol 
states. Secure the folder by check 
No. 6563 on the coupon and mailing 
to Croplife. 


No. 
al Chemicals Bookle 


The Shell Chemical Corp., ag" 
tural chemical sales division, has P 
pared a 32-page booklet about 
products, their crop and non-cl 
uses and equipment for apply! 
them. The booklet is “designed ‘o @ 
helpful in answering questions @b¢ 

(Continued on page 17) 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


(Continued from page 12) 


dieldrin, endrin, D-D, Nema- 
vg allyl. alcohol.” Additional 
we go into more detail 

hemical pest control on spe- 
are listed. To secure the 
oxlet check No. 6564 on the coupon 
* mail it to Croplife. 


9. 6562—Vibrator 


and Vibrator Co.’s RC-50 
odel in use atthe Davison 
Company’s Bartow, Fila., 
1] details about its opera- 
lable. The vibrator is de- 


Clevel 
the m 
emical 
jant and ful 
on are aval 


igned so as to provide constant, 
sreeful vibration of material in bins 
ade of structural steel and plate 
on. The vibrator operates on the 
otating eccentric weight principle 
dis claimed to operate continually 
ith a minimum of noise. A dust- 
roof housing is another feature of 
he company’s line of electric vibra- 
ors. To secure complete details check 
0. 6562 on the coupon and mail it 
p Croplife. 


0. 6554—Lawn, 


arden Kit 


A lawn and garden kit, called by 
e trade name, “Robot Gardener,” is 
new product of the Leeds Chemical 
oducts Co. It consists of a tri- 
ected chamber which attaches to any 
ose and sprinkler or nozzle. The 
hamber is then filled with bullet-like 
artridges of fertilizers, weed killer 
nd insecticide. The hose is then turn- 
d on and—automatically—the prod- 
acts fertilize the lawn, and act as 
eed, crabgrass and insect controls. 
e concentrated ingredients are mix- 
bd at a controlled rate in the cham- 
ber. The Robot Gardener is being in- 
roduced in kit form which will in- 
lude: Two pounds of fertilizer, 
which treats 2,000 sq. ft. of lawn at 
ne time), automatic chamber, weed 
iller, and insect killer. Get complete 
letails by checking No. 6554 on the 
oupon and mailing it to Croplife. 


0. 6560—Applicator 


The Gustafson Manufacturing Co., 
nc, has been working with one of 
€ major fungicide manufacturers 
and has developed an applicator, call- 
Md by the trade name, Chem-Soil mix- 
H, which is used with the Gustafson 
Fo-Ro revolving drum duster 
or treating seedling diseases. The ap- 
dlicator is planter-mounted and dur- 
bf the planting operation treats the 
- the bottom of the seed bed and 
e soil that covers the seed. Accord- 
8 to the company, ‘the treated “safe- 
zone destroys or retards the de- 


structive fungi which are very active 
during cool, damp weather.” Two 
models of the mixer are available. 
planters without seed imbedding 
wheels and the FMK mixer mounts 
on planters which use seed imbedding 
wheels. The Fo-Ro duster is tool bar 
mounted on the planter and is power- 
ed by a PTO assembly from the trac- 
tor. The mixer with the Fo-Ro duster 
will mount on most makes and models 
of planters. Check No. 6560 on the 
coupon to secure complete details. 


No. 6561—Nursery 
Weed Control Folder 


A new folder with 15 questions and 
answers about the use of the herbi- 
cide, Crag Sesone, on nursery plants 
has been issued by Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Co., a division of Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp. The folder 
gives reasons why nurserymen should 
use Sesone, formerly called Herbi- 
cide-1, for weed control on nursery 
stock, and are told how and when to 
apply the spray. Irrigation, spray 


equipment and the various plants for 
which the product is recommended 
are also discussed. To secure the fold- 
er check No. 6561 on the coupon and 
mail it to Croplife. 


No. 5672—Bag 
Conveyor 


A new aluminum bag conveyor is 
being offered by the Burrows Equip- 
“A-Series” 
is made of heavy gauge 


ment Co. The Burrows 
conveyor 


aluminum alloy and has a 12-in. 
three-ply “Rib-Flex” belt. It is avail- 
able in lengths from 10 to 18 ft. The 
unit can be furnished with three dif- 
ferent hydraulic lifts and is made to 
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fold for quick storage in small areas. 
For further details check No. 5672 on 
the coupon and mail it to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 5670—Belt 
Treatment Folder 


A folder on the “Talismanic” line 
of belt treatments has been prepared 
by the John C. Chambers Co. The 
company, according to the folder, has 
belt treatments for leather, rubber, 
canvas and rope drives. One treat- 
ment described is recommended for 
feed and flour mills, fertilizer plants 
and other plants where dusty condi- 
tions prevail. Other products de- 
scribed are special treatments for 
softening, preserving and cleaning. 
Secure the folder by checking No. 
5670 on the coupon and mailing it to 
this publication. 


No. 5679—Belt Type 
Feeder 


“Advanced-design features of the 
new Hi-Weigh model 37-20, belt type 


Sure-Fire Best-Seller for 1957! 


New, Selective, Effective 


CRABGRASS KILLER 


PENICK’S PLANN 


“The World's Most Wanted Killers’ . 
Dethmor® Warfarin * Pro-Noxfish® + Sulfoxide® 


plus 


ED MERCHANDISING 


Di-sodium methyl arsonate is a new chemical discovery that kills crabgrass, chick- 


weed and other stubborn lawn weeds. 


Used last year on a small scale with outstanding success, Di-sodium methyl arsonate 
is highly recommended by leading turf specialists. Spring issues of garden publica- 
tions feature it. Every indication is for a bang-up big market this summer! 


And Penick makes it possible for you to cash in on this demand! Penick assures you 


BUT WE DON’T STOP THERE! 


put together for you in advance, 


Agricultural Chemical and Insecticide Division 
5. FENICK & COMPANY 50 CHURCH SY., NEW YORK & 


of dependable supplies of Di-sodium methyl arsonate fairly priced. 


To enable you to move quickly to capitalize on this unusual opportunity, Penick is 
ready now with valuable assistance in packaging, labelling, advertising, publicity 
and point-of-sale helps. Everything you need for a successful promotion has been 


But there’s no time to lose! For complete details, contact Penick without delay! 
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gravimetric feeder developed to meet 
modern industry’s need for an ac- 
curate, durable, medium to high capa- 
city dry material feeder are described 
in a colored, four-page bulletin,” an- 
nounce officials of the Omega Ma- 
chine Co., a division of B-I-F Indus- 
tries, Inc. Sections describe the ad- 
vantages, principles of operation and 
Sens-A-Gram mechanical controller 
of the feeder. Dimensional and per- 
formance specifications are also 
given. The bulletin is illustrated with 
cutaway views, halftone illustrations, 
and typical installation photographs. 
The feeder is designed to feed more 
than 3,000 Ib. per minute. Secure the 
bulletin by checking No. 5679 on the 
coupon and mailing it. 


No. 6558—Folder on 
Rose Treatment 


A new folder entitled, “Control 
Powdery Mildew on Roses With New 
Acti-dione PM,” has been prepared by 
the Upjohn Co. Acti-dione PM is an 
antibiotic fungicide which is claimed 


to kill the existing growth of mildew. 
It can be applied with a hand sprayer 
or with a power sprayer at up to 400 
Ib. p.s.i. Contents of one package 
make 12% to 25 gal. of spray depend- 
ing on the treatment desired. The for- 
mula is compatible with a number of 
fungicides and insecticides but is not 
compatible with lime or other highly 
alkaline materials. Check No. 6558 
on the coupon to secure complete de- 
tails. 


No. 6551—Fungicidal 
Paint 


Charles Bowman & Co. has pre- 
pared new literature on its product, 
“Fungi-Chek,” a non-toxic fungicidal 
vinyl latex paint that is said to pro- 
duce a permanently bacteria-proof, 
fungus-proof surface. It is recom- 
mended for plaster, fibre boards, con- 
crete, metal or wood. A two-color 
brochure presents a list of micro- 
organisms against which the paint 
film is claimed to possess bactericidal 
and fungicidal properties. Copies of 


An alert businessman—the fellow who made that notel 


He’s looking for ways to build profitable business, and ee 
he'll find one when he checks on the new INFUCO Dealer Plan. 5 


Follow his example, and your customers who 
handle stored grain will be thanking you time and 
again for introducing them to 
INFUCO grain sanitation products. 


the literature are available by check- 
ing No. 6551 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it to this publication. 


No. 6559—Pesticide 
Dealer Program 


Complete information about its 
pesticide dealer program is contained 
in literature prepared by the Cali- 
fornia Spray-Chemical Corp. as part 


of its 50th anniversary observance. 
The program is centered in the firm’s 
point-of-sale aids, national advertis- 
ing, movies and other educational aids 
designed to sell the Ortho garden and 
home line. Full details may be secured 
by checking No. 6559 on the coupon 
and mailing it to Croplife. 


CAUSE OF STORAGE MOLD 


ST. PAUL—Common grain insects 
are one important cause of spoilage 
from storage mold in stored grain, 
University of Minnesota research 
workers have found. Insects them- 
selves don’t cause the mold. But they 
do carry the mold organisms on their 
bodies, say N. S. Agrawal and A. C. 
Hodson, entomologists, and C. M. 
Christensen, plant pathologist at the 
university. 


improved Practices 
Boost Corn Yield 
For Minnesota Farmer 


RUSHFORD, MINN.—S 0 j | tests 
fertilizer, and high plant population, 
almost doubled corn yields last re 
mer for Marvin Anderson, farmer in 
Fillmore County. 

Mr. Anderson, one of the contest. 
ants in the Minnesota X-Tra Corp 
Yield contest, harvested 132.8 py. per 
acre from his “X-Tra Yield” plot tha 
received a liberal fertilizing accord. 
ing to soil tests and had more than 
17,000 plants per acre—the popula. 
tion recommended by University of 
Minnesota extension soils Specialists 
A plot that received no fertilizer and 
only had 12,700 plants per acre yielq. 
ed only 67.6 bu. per acre. 


The higher yield from the X-Tr, 
Yield plot brought Mr. Anderson 
$56 more per acre above fertilizer 
cost than the low-yielding plot, 
Oliver Strand, Fillmore County soil 
conservation agent, helped Mr. 
Anderson keep records on these 
trials. 


Mr. Anderson had 28 acres of corn 
on his rolling farm last year. Soil 
tests showed that his land was high 
in phosphate, but needed some potash 
and nitrogen. The field had received 
xf tons of manure per acre in the 
spring. 

Using the tests as a guide, he ap- 
plied 100 lb. of 0-0-60 fertilizer, 200 
Ib. of 33-0-0 before planting time and 
85 Ib. of 5-20-20 with the corn plant- 
er on the X-Tra Yield plot. During 
the growing season, he sidedressed 
with anhydrous ammonia, at 60 Ib. of 
actual nitrogen per acre. 

Mr. Anderson’s experience was 
typical for the state as a whole. In 
general, where farmers planted 12,000 
or less plants per acre on fertilized 
plots, yields averaged about 103 bu. 
per acre. But for populations of 16- 
18,000 plants per acre—the recom- 
mended rate—yields averaged almost 
129 bu. per acre. 


P.S. Save more money 
by using Flexi-Liners in 
existing tanks! 


Why spend money needlessly .. . 
to store Amonium Nitrate, Phos- 
horic Acid and other corrosive 
iquids in high-cost stainless steel 
or rubber-lined tanks? 


Use FLEXI-LINERS made of flex- 
ible, laminated plastic in ordinary 
steel storage tanks! Your cost is 
only one-fourth as much—and you 
can “hang” them easily, quickly in 
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CORROSIVE LIQUID 


horizontal or vertical tanks, 300 
to 30,000 gallons. Widely used in 
the chemical industries, FLEX!- 
LINERS extend the life of new 
and existing tanks indefinitely, 
storing acids and other corrosive 
liquids. Outlets are part of an 
built in liner. TRY FLEXI-LINED 
TANKS! Initial cost is low — 4 
they quickly pay for themselves by 
saving your storage tanks! 


Write for FREE FOLDER and Special Price List 


FLEXI-LINER COMPANY 


PHONE: 
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Feed the soil that feeds your crop! 


NORTHWEST 
PLANT NUTRITION! 


eed, 


NORTHWEST 
nei Improve soil productivity the modern way—with new 
Northwest Fertilizers! These free-flowing Northwest plant 
foods make vital -nutrients readily available ...to give 
crops a strong, fast start and earlier maturity. And that’s 


important— because even a week’s earlier start on har- 


° 
a / vesting can give you a head start on frost, adding dollars 
eS to the value of your crop. Low-moisture Northwest 
(27-14-0) Fertilizers do not lump or cake. Soil gets even distribu- 


tion of phosphates and other nutrients. Reap the many 
benefits of rapid early growth and strong continued 
growth. Fertilize the Northwest way... the modern way 
for improved crop quality and yield. 


FARMERS! Ask your distributor for 

NORTHWEST free literature and samples! 
-48-0) 

EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENTS: 


HARRISONS & CROSFIELD (AMERICA) INC. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


HARRISONS & CROSFIELD (CANADA) LTD. 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


NORTHWEST 


Nitro-Chemicals Ltd. 


MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA, CANADA 
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An old fellow, broad-faced, walrus- 
mustached, wearing a battered black 
hat and using a knotted cane, came 
slowly into the showroom of the 
Schoenfeld & McGillicuddy store. He 
was quite neatly dressed, but some- 
thing about him bespoke of the Old 
World, and he sucked on a brown 
briar pipe slowly and with the air of 
a man who just would not be hur- 
ried by the hectic pace of a twentieth 
century. 

“Guten tag, Pat,” he said to the 
Irishman who sat at a desk reading 
the mail. “Ver is Oscar?” 

Pat grinned widely and got quickly 
to his feet. “Well, if it isn’t Herr 
Munche!” he said in a pleased tone. 
“Come in and sit down. I heard that 
you were visiting Minnie and Oscar. 
I asked Oscar to invite you to come 
down for a visit. Did your son-in-law 
tell you that?” 

The old man grinned and shook his 
head. “Nein, you know Oscar. He 
don’t talk much. Ach, he is always 
chasin’ money. He vould chase a pen- 
ny down the street in a tornado, 
nein? I know he doesn’t want me to 
come down here. Put I can’t stay 
talkin’ to my daughter all the time. 
An’ there is nobody to play schafskopf 
in this town. People don’t have time 
for cards anymore. Out in automo- 
biles they are all the time. Ach.” 

Pat grinned as the old man slowly 
took a chair near his desk. “Well, by 
golly, I want to visit with you. Oscar 
has gone to the bank about some dis- 
count business. May be gone quite a 
while. Well, how are things in Mil- 
waukee?” 

The old fellow shrugged. “Ach, I 


Doing Business With 


Oscar 


don complain. We have our beds and 
eats in the old people’s home, and 
our schafskopf games, too. What else 
can you expect when you get oldt?” 


Pat grinned. “Well, you still like 
to play schafskopf. I know that. Last 
year when you were here, you showed 
me how to play. Now I can beat some 
of those German farmers at it once 
in a while. Nora and I had a wonder- 
ful time with you when you came to 
dinner. Can you make it again this 
trip?” 


Herr Munche grinned. “Maybe, 
not, Pat. Oscar don’t like it when I 
go to visit you. He wants me to 
stay home with Minnie all the time. 
Put I see you fellers are doin’ all 
right. Fertilizer business goot?” 


Pat nodded. 
fighting.” 

The old man laughed. “Ya, I some- 
times wonder once why Minnie picked 
him. But she will not starve with 
Oscar. I can tell you that. But he 
neffer has any fun. You, you have 
fun.” 

Pat chuckled. “And so do you, Herr 
Munche.” 


“Ya, I do,” grinned the old man 
puffing on his pipe. “But once in a 
while I get lonesome for the old Mil- 
vowkee biergarten days, Pat. Ach, ve 
old timers remember that. Vun could 
sit vit his friends in the biergarten, 
drinking lager beer, and eating brat- 
wurst, roll mops mit zwiebel, lim- 
burger, kartoffel and kuchen. Den 
sometimes on Sundays there vould be 
a band to play polkas and vaizes. 
Pat, dot vas liffink. This runnink 
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corrosion protection from 

all liquid fertilizer chemicals 
High or low pressure nitrogen solutions, balanced ferti- 


lizers and phosphoric acids... all are safely contained at low 
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These modern tanks 
furnish corrosion protec- 
tion from all fertilizer 
solutions. Therefore, if 
you contemplate changes 
in your plant design, or 
in the type of solutions 
to be handled, plan to in- 
stall only storage facilities 
that offer complete pro- 
tection. 

2 The cost of the con- 
tinued protection afforded 
by Gates “50H” Rubber 
Lined Tanks is surpris- 
ingly low. For complete 
information and estimates 
call your Gates represen- 
tative — or write direct to 


The Gates Rubber Co. 
Sales Division, Inc. 


Plants at Sioux City, lowa 
and Denver, Colorado 
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Write for this 
helpful information. 
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999 So. Broadway 
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| Gentlemen: Please send — without obliga- 
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aroundt like crazy vot so many do 
today, dot is not goot!” 

The Irishman grinned. “I think you 
are right, Herr Munche. Too bad the 
old biergartens and the gemutlich- 
heit days had fo go. Why did they? 


Herr Munche sucked on his pipe. 
“Vell, Pat, it vas the automobile. 
People got cars and den on Sun- 
days they vould ride aroundt the 
country instead of sitting in the 
biergartens. Chust like dot.” 


“And no more snail dinners, eh?” 
Pat asked. “I remember you told me 
about that.” 

Herr Munche’s watery eyes gleam- 
ed. “By, golly, you remember dot, 
eh? Ach, I like dose snail dinners at 
the Milwaukee Garten, but some 
didn’t. Boiled snails and lager. Ach, 
dot’s a combination.” 

Pat’s eyes suddenly gleamed. “Herr 
Munche, have you still got a mind of 
you own?” 

The old man’s lips tightened. “Pat, 
you know I have. You shud chust be 
aroundt sometime when I speak up 
to Oscar. Minnie is afraid to do it, 
put not me. I still haf some money 
to pay for me at the old people’s 
home. I don’t need Oscar’s money.” 

Pat grinned. “Fine. If you would go 
with me to the newspaper office and 
talk to the publisher about the old 
days in Milwaukee when the palm 
gardens were famous, I’ll just bet he 
would publish a big story about it. 
Lots of people would like to read 
about that.” 

“You tink so!” 

Pat nodded. “But Oscar might not 
like it.” 

“Huh,” said Herr Munche getting 
to his feet. “Ve don’t vorry about 
him. Come, let us go once.” 

Pat put on his hat. “My car is out 
back. Let’s go this way.” 


Herr Munche caned his way for- 
ward, then stopped. “Pat,” he said, 
with a twinkle in his eye. “You 
chust vatch me get in a pluck for 
this business vid dot newspaper 
man.” 


“Oh? How?” 

Herr Munche chuckled. “Vell, I 
vill tell him dot the lager nowadays 
tastes much better than in the old 
biergarten time, nein?” 

“How’s that?” 

Herr Munche puffed on his pipe. “I 
vould say that if old time farmers 
had fertilized der barley like farmers 
do now, und put on dose grains to 
kill the insects in dot barley, poy, 
they vould have had much petter 
beer. How’s dot for a pluck?” 

“Wonderful!” laughed Pat. “Even 
Oscar will perk up his ears at that. 
That’s free advertising. You know, 
Herr Munche, I sure wish you could 
be my partner, instead of Oscar! I 
have a hunch we would make this 
business go full speed ahead.” 


The old man grinned and put out 
his hand. “Dot,” he said “would please 
me immensely, Pat. I vill tink of dot 
when I get pack to the old people’s 
home. By golly, I vill brag about it. 
Dot Oscar. Vy don’t he vake up unt 
lif a liddle?” 


QUACKGRASS HARMFUL 
ST. PAUL—Quackgrass seems to 
have a double-barrelled harmful ef- 
fect on soil, according to recent re- 
search reported by Thor Kommedahl, 
plant pathologist at the University of 
Minnesota. He has found that quack- 
grass produces some kind of sub- 
stance that’s poisonous to legumes 
and grain. And second, the studies 
show that quackgrass .rhizomes—hor- 
izontal underground stems—are a har- 
boring place for organisms that cause 

root-rot diseases in cereal crops. 


Phosphate Pays Off 

On Meadow Crops 
COLUMBIA, MO.—It pays + 

big amounts of phosphate to mend . 


crops on soil that has plenty of hie 
trogen and potash, reports ¢ M 


Woodruff, a University of Missouri il a 
agronomist. He said that red clove, 
yields were 10 times greater from soil aa gs 


getting 1,280 lb. of phosphate per acre 
in seven-year greenhouse tests, 
from unfertilized soil. ™ 
In the tests, he said 20% superphos. fill 

phate was added to provide amount; ;i 
ranging from 20 to 1,280 Ib. per acre & 
on soil that was originally very de. 
ficient in phosphorus. The soi! was 
limed, and nitrogen and potash fertj. 
lizer were also applied at rates to 
provide 100 pounds each of nitrogen 
and potash. 


A test crop of clover was reseedeq 
twice during the seven-year period, 
Additional nitrogen and potash were 
applied at the original 100-Ib. per 
acre rates, whenever hunger signs for 
these nutrients appeared in the grow- 
ing clover. 


Mr. Woodruff said that the top red 
clover yields from the 1,280-1b. phos. 
phate application were more than 
three times higher than the yields 
from soil getting the 160-lb. applica- 
tions. They were more than double 
the yields from the 320-lb. applica- 
tions; and about 28% higher than 
from soil getting phosphate at a rate 
equivalent to 640 Ib. per acre. 
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TOMATOES PAY 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Tomato produc- 
tion on a field scale is a paying prop- 
osition in some areas of Nebraska. 
That’s the opinion of Wayne Whitney, 
Extension horticulturist at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, who says yields 
of 20 tons of tomatoes per acre were 
harvested last year near Kearney. 
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Arthur W. Gilbart 


OINS FREEPORT—Arthur W. Gil- 
art has been elected assistant to the 


L resident of Freeport Sulphur Co. by 


the board of directors, Langbourne M. 
illiams, president, has announced. 
Mr. Gilbart, who formerly was with 
Freeport, has recently been vice 
president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
lance Society. He is a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy and of the Harvard Business 
School in the class of 1937. 


Pasture Fertilization Tour 
Scheduled for July 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—A pasture fer- 
tilization tour has been scheduled for 
July 1-2 by the Minnesota Branch of 
the Middlewest Soil Improvement 
Committee. The dates were set at a 
meeting of the branch’s executive 
group at the University of Minnesota 
on April 23. 

Details concerning the meeting 
place from which the tour will start 
will be announced later, according to 
Zenas H. Beers, MWSIC executive 
secretary, Chicago, who was at the 
St. Paul meeting. 


Chairman of the executive group 
is M. W. Mawhinney, Smith-Dou- 
glass Co., Albert Lea, Minn. In its 
discussions at the executive meet- 
ing, the group considered a number 
of projects including fertilizer dem- 
onstrations, high yield contests, and 
the problem of gathering data 
from widespread test plots. 


Present at the St. Paul meeting, in 
addition to Chairman Mawhinney and 
Mr. Beers, were William P. Martin, 
head of the department of soils, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; H. J. Sloan, di- 
rector of the Minnesota Agricultural 
Experiment Station; Paul M. Burson, 
A. C, Caldwell, C. A. Simpkins, John 
W. MacGregor, John Grava, and Skuli 
Rutford, all of the University; Rich- 
ard Fancher, Welcome Agricultural 
Chemical Co., Welcome, Minn.; John 
M. Coates, International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., Mason City, Iowa; 
Ralph Willitts, Minneapolis and Ray 
Mitteness, Des Moines, both of Spen- 
cer Chemical Co.; R. E. Bergman, 
State Fertilizer Division of Minne- 
sota; O. J. Arlien, Minnesota Farm 
Bureau Service Co., St. Paul; and rep- 
resentatives of the “Minnesota Farm- 


er” and “Croplife.” 


If you're ‘‘bear-ly’’ getting 


along .. . and all the business 
seems to go to your competi- 
tion, then it’s time to “look 
into” our service. You don’t 
need to “bear” the load alone 
:+. we'll “bear” it with you. 


Your greater sales potential 
will “come to light’ when 
you “look into’’ private 
labels. No longer will you 
ose repeat orders to competi- 
ton. Through private labels 
yOu can capitalize on your 


PRIVATE LABELS BEAR 
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established name in your 
market area. 

Through private labeling 
you are assured an exclusive 
on your high quality line in 
your market ... Your cus- 
tomers can’t reorder from 
anyone but you. 

PRIVATE BRANDS, Inc., is 
ready with a complete serv- 
ice to help you increase your 
business. It will pay you to 
investigate today! 

Write, wire, phone for particulars. 


300 South 3rd Street . . . Dept. CL-8 
Kansas City, Kansas 


BOLL WEEVIL 


(Continued from page 1) 


found this year in Madison Parish, 
Louisiana, where counts have been 
kept for 22 years, has been exceeded 
only three times since 1935—in 1950, 
1955, and 1956. This spring’s number 
is little over half the record-breaking 
estimate of 3,654 found in the parish 
last spring, but about twice the 22- 
year average. 


In Georgia, boll-weevil numbers 
ran about 2% times as large as 
1956 spring counts, with 1,036 live 
weevils per acre compared with 390 
a year ago. Greatest concentrations 
were found in the north-central 
part of the State (1,718 weevils per 
acre), followed by northwestern 
(1,016), southern (436), and east- 
central (290) areas. Winter sur- 
vival rate for the state was 54%. 


In Mississippi, an average of only 
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484 weevils were found per acre. The 
greatest number—610, in the south 
Delta area—was less than half the 
1,355 per acre found last year in six 
Delta counties. In the hill counties, 
565 weevils per acre survived this 
spring, compared with 1,065 last 
spring. A smaller percent of weevils 
survived state-wide than during the 
previous winter—23% this spring 
compared to 33% last spring. Sur- 
vival was lowest in the north Delta 
and highest in the hill section of Mis- 
sissippi. 


At Waco, Texas, weevils entered 
hibernation last fall in below-normal 
numbers, and checks in March indi- 
cated that survival may be compar- 
able to 1952, 1953 and 1954. 

In nearly all areas there will be 
sufficient numbers of weevils emerg- 
ing from hibernation to do serious 
damage if weather conditions during 
the early growing stage of the cot- 
ton plant are normal or above normal 
for weevil multiplication. 
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CALIFORNIA FERTILIZER CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 1) 


million acres in a semi-humid state, 
which is affected by dry desert 
winds. The desert produces no useful 
vegetation, the semi-arid area yields 
grazing for one steer on an area of 
25 to 75 acres. The semi-humid area 
offers marginal possibilities for grain- 
growing, with ups and downs from 
year to year, depending on weather 
cycles. 


One answer, Dr. Bear said, in- 
cluding the desert, lies in irrigation. 
Now 25 million acres of arid and 
semi-arid land is being irrigated, 
with enough more water in sight 
for perhaps another 25 million acres. 
Cloud-seeding and sea water re- 
clamation are possibilities for new 
water sources which we are now 
hopefully exploring. He said that 
those possibilities cannot be lightly 
dismissed, but neither can they be 


depended upon for any great agri- 
cultural expansion. 


Among the problems involved in sea 
water reclamation is the cost of pro- 
duction, and the cost of transporting 
this water to areas of crop produc- 
tion. The Department of the Interior 
estimates the cost of production by 
modern methods at about 60¢ per 
1,000 gallons, or $200 per acre foot. 
Several acre feet are required for 
satisfactory crop production in arid 
areas. This cost is at the sea-shore, 
and does not consider its transporta- 
tion inland and its elevation above 
sea-level. Dr. Bear said it will be a 
long time before much purified sea- 
water gets far into the interior of 
the west. 

Other suggestions have been offer- 
ed, including transportation of Great 
Lakes water to semi-arid farming 
areas, storage of run-off waters be- 


hind dams or underground by infil- 
tration. 

Dr. Bear said that we may have 
to learn to get along with much less 
fresh water per person than is our 
present custom, and settlements along 
the sea shore may have to make use 
of seawater for purposes other than 
drinking, washing and irrigating. 

Science has developed new meth- 
ods to increase production which have 
enabled us to keep pace with popula- 
tion growth, and which have given 
us a feeling of confidence in our capa- 
city to meet future problems, Dr. 
Bear said. Scientific agriculture is 
now producing enough more food and 
fiber than is required that we have 
a serious surplus problem. Develop- 
ment of synthetic fibers from non- 
agricultural materials has released 
25 million acres of cotton land for 
food production. 

Dr. Bear said that the fertilizer in- 
dustry now provides 22 million tons 
of chemical fertilizers and 20 mil- 
lion tons of liming materials, and 
there are 500,000 tons of pesticides 
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Breeding of plants for hybrid viog 
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ployed in improving livestock 4 
meat production. Farm machine 
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We are losing one million acre, 
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dustry, city, suburban, highwaymm On t! 
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growth up toe the end of this cen 
tury. 


After that we have as possibiliti@mled 7! 
in coping with still more mouths qg0% inc 
feed, the bringing of more land infamear 15 


production, and changing the eati 
habits of our people from the prese 
high consumption of meat, eggs a 
milk to that of eating more grain q 
such. On that basis, Dr. Bear sai 
there is good reason to believe tha 
we could produce enough food to fee 
1 billion people, and to feed the 
well. 

He said in closing, that it is hig 
time that we develop an educationa 
program designed to bring populatio 
under control, so that our resourced 
can be developed for the benefit of 
reasonable number of people. 


Jack Baker, president of the Cal 
fornia Fertilizer Assn., outlined t 
importance of the program of wo 
of the association’s Soil Improveme 
Committee, which sponsors the a 
nual fertilizer conference. 


President A. E. Joyal and Des 
Lloyd Dowler of the agricultural d¢ 
partment of Fresno State Colleg 
welcomed the delegates to the ca 
pus, and outlined the history of i 
recent growth. The College occupi 
a new campus, with new buildings a 
other facilities, near the town ¢ 
Clovis, on Shaw Avenue. The schof 
plant consists of 880 acres, they sai 


verwir 
Ouisia 
academic campus, and the balance till hig 
agriculture. There are now 4,500 f e wer 
time students, 850 on limited timgjater i 
and 1,100 on extension courses at ti@ucted 
present time. Dean Dowler said tha@fersi 
programs are offered leading to t lation 
bachelor of science degree in agricl@ericul 
ture. eveals, 

J. H. Nelson and Earl. R. Mog, Exan 
of Stockton, were in charge of tiMpested 
conference program, with Mr. N@iiiribute 
son presiding. Formal papers welmphowed 
presented during the morning by Damper acr 
Albert Ulrich, plant physiologist, U 
versity of California, Berkeley, ‘ 
“Plant Analysis as a Guide to Fer 
lization”; “Soil Conditioners — So" 
of the Things Now Known Abo 
Their Effects on Soils and Plant 
by Dr. R. E. Warnock, agronomls 
California Spray-Chemical Co'P 
Richmond; Robert Z. Rollins, chié 
California Bureau of Chemistry, 5 
cramento, on topics involving resul 
tion of the sale of fertilizers 2nd 2543MBy the 
cultixral minerals; “Potash 
in Deciduous Orchards,” presented | 
Dr. Kiyoto Uriu, department of P 
mology, University of Californ! 
Davis, from a paper prepared by 5 
Omund Lilleland, pomologist, U 
versity of California; and “Pot 
Sources and Products,” by M. F. ™ 
Collam, western manager, Amer!¢ 
Potash Institute, Inc., San Jose. 


Following luncheon the 
were divided inte two groups 
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rooms. Two panel 
roups, ome on potash and the other 


cro-nu 
- two rooms. Audience parti- 


he potash panel were Dr. 
E se On chairman, department of 
etable crops, University of Cali- 
iq, Davis, moderator; Drs. W. E. 
ete T. W. Embleton, O. A. Lorenz 
Ferman Timm, all of the Univer- 
California, and Forrest Full- 


Those 0 


S is g er, American Potash Institute, Inc., 
are ¢ ‘port Beach. 

micro-nutrients panel were 
linery D. G. Aldrich, Jr., chairman, de- 


a t of soils and plant nutrition, 
Cecily of California, Davis and 
orkeley, moderator; and Drs. John 
ingle, Kiyoto Uriu, Walter Reuther 
qd Arthur Wallace, all of the Uni- 
srcity of California. 

ae ts evening of April 14 the 
fembers of the University of Cali- 
brnia Fertilizer Committee were 
ests of the association’s Soil Im- 
ovement Committee at an informal 


snner. 


» Use Gains 
al North Dakota 
is cen 


FARGO—Fertilizer used in North 
bakota for the calendar year 1956 to- 


sibiliti@lmipled 76,199 tons. This is almost a 
increase in use over the calendar 
1955, when 58,693 tons were 
> eati ed, according to Virgil Weiser, soils 
presemmgent of North Dakota Agricultural 


pllege Extension Service. 


S an 
oa The amount of fertilizer sold each 


erain 
ar sai@fimear is reported from the office of 
2ve thal. O. Baird, state food commissioner 


ind chemist, in Bismarck. 

These reports show the following 
rowth in tonnage: 20,810 in 1951, 34,- 
is hig? in 1952, 41,158 in 1953 and 48,642 
icationg 1954. 

pulatiofmm™l The amount used in 1939 is esti- 
esourcdmm™mated at 1,000 tons and in 1945 at 
efit of 300 tons. Specialty crops such as 
ugar beets and potatoes received 


1 to fee 
d the 


he Calggm™most of the fertilizer in the early 
ned of use. 

of wo Some expansion in use has been 
ovemerm™ue to higher rates of treatment and 


¢€ on more acres of these specialty 
rops. However, a large part of the 
creased use in recent years has been 
small grains, corn and other com- 
on farm crops grown statewide, Mr. 
eiser said. 
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bugar Cane Borer Is 
reat in Louisiana 


BATON ROUGE—The number of 
verwintering sugar cane borers in 
oulsiana is down this year but is 
till high enough to cause trouble if 
¢ weather is favorable for the pest 
ater in the season, a survey con- 
lucted by the Louisiana State Uni- 
fersity Agricultural Experiment 
plation and the U.S. Department of 
Aericulture sugar station. at Houma 
eveals, 

j Examinations of cane trash in har- 
ested fields on 10 plantations dis- 
Mibuted throughout the cane helt 


fog, bo 
> of th 
Mr. N@ 


rs WelmBhowed an average of 420 live borers 
g acre as compared with an aver- 
He of 625 found at the same time 
eley, 


Ast year. Results of the survey were 
Phounced by E. J. Concienne, assis- 
ant entomologist of the experiment 
ow and W. J. McCormick and 
- Charpentier, entomologists of 


to Fer 
— Son 
n Abd 
Plant 


fe Houma station. 
or 
oni The entomologists said that the 


oy of borers surviving the win- 

‘ad favy enough to be’ classified 

Wy indicating that infestation 

generation of the insect 
Serious this year, 
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ILLINOIS AGRONOMY DAY 


alifornl UR 
BANA 
linois de. ILL.—The University of 


ah “partment of agronomy will 
ine the farmers of Illinois 
.E. M + at the Agronomy South 
\meric4 my D n announcing this first Agron- 
M. B. Russell, head of the 
Jecate of agronomy, said the 

4 mitch Program would show the re- 
oups Work in soils and crops. 


“Potas 


Firm Opens Garden 
Center in Kansas 


ST. FRANCIS, KANSAS — The 
Goodell Manufacturing Co. here has 
opened a Garden Center in St. Fran- 
cis which will be operated as a part 
of the manufacturing firm. 

The Goodell firm, which is a branch 
distributor of the Rocky Mountain 
Seed Co., Denver, will handle ferti- 
lizers, plant foods, insecticides, lawn 
and garden seeds, at the new Garden 
Center. 


The firm manufactures several gar- 
den and lawn implements and these 
items can be rented by patrons of the 
Garden Center. In addition, soil test- 
ing for proper fertilizer application 
is available to customers. 


IMPORTED FIRE ANT 
COLLEGE STATION, TEX AS— 
The imported fire ant has been re- 
ported in Anderson, Tyler, Jasper, 
Newton, Hardin, Orange, Jefferson, 
Liberty, Chambers, Harris and Fort 


Bend counties in Texas. 


T. H. Mahoney R. E. Logsdon 
Beaird Appoints 
Product Manager, 


New Representatives 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—J. B. Beaird 
Co., Inc. has announced a number of 
personnel changes in the anhydrous 
ammonia and LP-Gas sales division. 
The moves involve one promotion and 
the appointment of three new sales 
representatives. 

T. H. “Pat” Mahoney has moved 
up to LP-gas and anhydrous ammonia 
systems product manager at Beaird’s 
subsidiary in Stockton, Cal. Replac- 
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Frank Shippey 
ing him in the Southern California 
area is Frank Shippey of Sierra 
Madre, Cal. 

Beaird has also strengthened its 
sales representation in Texas with 
the addition of Horace J. Cook, who 
will cover the southern and western 
portions of the state, working out of 
headquarters in Austin. 

Richard E, Logsdon, with nearly 
10 years in the LP-Gas industry, has 
been appointed Beaird sales repre- 
sentative in Georgia and the Caro- 
linas, replacing Fred Hendrix, who 
recently retired after 42 years experi- 
ence in the industry. 


Horace J. Cook 


.. 
AMMONIUM 


NITRATE 
FERTILIZER 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS-NITROGEN 335% 
PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Offices in: 


AMARILLO, TEXAS—First Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA.—1428 West Peachtree Street 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—Adams Bidg. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—7 South Dearborn St. 
DENVER, COLO.—1I375 Kearney Ave. 

DES MOINES, IOWA—6th Floor, Hubbell Bidg. 


A companion high nitro- 
gen fertilizer for your 
quality mixed goods. 


for your use. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS—1020 E. Holcombe Bivd. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—1!112 N. Pennsylvania St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—500 West 39th St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—212 Sixth St. South 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—80 Broadway 

OMAHA, NEB.—é6th Floor, WOW Building 
PASADENA, CALIF.—330 Security Bidg. 


Why more and more dealers are finding 
the Phillips 66 EXTRAS 


Make Selling 
Easier and 
More Profitable 


SALES SERVICE: Your Phillips 66 representa- 
tive will help you plan and conduct meetings with 
your sales force, and with your farm prospects. 
Phillips service includes technical pamphlets on prod- 
uct specifications and free folders for your farm 
customers on fertilizer application and recommenda- 
tions. Agricultural and fertilizer films are available 


HIGH QUALITY PRODUCT: Phillips 66 
Ammonium Nitrate is backed by all of the vast 
resources of Phillips laboratories, manufacturing 
facilities and actual use on thousands of farms. 


POWERFUL ADVERTISING SUPPORT: 
Consistent, convincing advertising that promotes 
general fertilizer use, as well as Phillips 66 Ammonium 
Nitrate, helps you sell all of your fertilizers. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Phillips Chemical Company, a subsidiary, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


RALEIGH, N. C.—804 St. Mary's St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—68. South Main 
SPOKANE, WASH.—52! East Sprague 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—4251 Lindell Bivd. 
TAMPA, FLA.—3737 Neptune St. 
TULSA, OKLA.—1708 Utica Square 
WICHITA, KANSAS—501 KFH Building 
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Johnson Grass Project 


LOUISVILLE —A three year ex- 
perimental project in which Frank- 
lin County has been designated as a 
pilot area in a fight to destroy John- 
son Grass, is to start in June, accord- 
ing to a statement at Frankfort, Ky., 
by Dave Strohmeier, president of the 
Franklin County Farm Bureau. Ma- 
son Bates, head of the bureau’s sur- 
vey committee held that there are 


1,600 acres in the county that are 
affected by the weed, with infesta- 
tion ranging from scattered spots to 
areas of as much as 300 acres and 
that the county is losing $100,000 a 
year in crop production because of 
the weed. The most seriously infected 
area of the state, however, lies in 
Western Kentucky. There are many 
other areas, especially along the 
Ohio and other rivers, where John- 
son Grass seed has come with floods. 


exhales body heat. 


% Flex-A-Foam’s lightweight (only 
1 ounce complete) makes it cool 
and comfortable to wear — not 
hot and cumbersome like old- 


fashioned respirators. 


% Flex-A-Foam is easier to breathe 
and talk through than an ordinary 
pocket handkerchief — does away 


Dust protection your workers @ 
will welcome and wear 


in even the HOTTEST weather 


¥ ideal for Hot Weather Filter’s por- 
ous action absorbs and actually 


UNMATCHED ECONOMY 
Flex-A-Foam is the lowest 
priced quality respirator on 
the market today. 
Flex-A-Foam’s washable 
filter outlasts throw-away 
type by more than 100 to 1. 


with that stuffy, smothered feeling. Fewer filter replacements 

° with Flex-A-Foam Dust 

Your best Ounce of Protection yy... mean fewer lost pro. 
against Irritating Dust duction hours. 


Sample only 


$4.45 


postpaid 
(Industrial 


price only) 


make the 
BITTER end of 
your insecticides 
BETTER with 
ESPESOL 
SOLVENTS! 


Obviously the final user won’t appreciate 
your using Espesol Solvents in your 
insecticides, but your customers will! And 
they’ll show their preference by reordering 


again and again. 


Besides assuring you a better product, these 


superior solvents help eliminate many usual production 
headaches. They are unexcelled in quality, are known 
for never-varying uniformity. You get a consistent 
product every time. Use Espesol Solvents, the proven 
diluent with extremely high solvency powers— 

the coupon below brings full details. 


CORPORATION 


ESPECO { EASTERN STATES 
P.O. Box 5008 * Dept. C-4297 
Houston 12, Texas * Phone: Walnut 3-1651 
Please send me additional information on aromatic and aliphatic solvents. 


ADDRESS 


CITY. 


ZONE_____STATE 


Chicage Office, 1011 Lake Oak Park, Phone Village 8-5410 
New York Office, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y., Phone Circle 7-2520 


ESTIMATED CORN BORER DAMAGE, 1954 


(SEE STORY ON PAGE 1) 


State : Districts : Total State : Value : Value 
: Included 1/ Production per: of Loss of crop j 
: : bushel : production 
Number 1,000 Bu. Dollars 1,000 Dols 1,000 1 
me, 
Connecticut 2 196 1.65 323 2 es: q 
Delaware 1 9,360 1.29 12,074 658 big 
Illinois 9 582,488 1.23 716,635 28,517 35,076 
Indiana 6 287 , 680 1.22 350,970 5,628 ace 
Iowa 12 486,778 1.20 584,134 36,940 
Kansas 3 22,525 1.36 50,634 319 
Maryland 1 26,220 1.26 33,037 751 
Massachusettes 1 1.65 233 1 
Michigan 4 86, 89e 1.21 105,139 529 60 4 
Minnesota 6 294, 548 1.10 ,003 6,080 6 688 " 
Missouri 4 179,952 1.2% 223,140 4.993 
Nebraska 4 94 ,870 1.32 280 3,397 4,450 
New Jorsey 1 9,088 1.34 12,178 1,051 1,408 
New York 2 12,243 1.38 16,895 12 17 
Worth Dakota 5 12,220 1.03 12,587 133 137 
Ohio 5 1.26 278, 664 2,257 2, 
Ponneylvenia 9 56,112 1.41 79,118 3, 307 4, 663 
South Dakota 6 93,752 1.12 105,001 1,985 2,223 
Vermont 45 1.65 Trace i 
Virginia 2 35,232 1m 33,054 549 ns 
West Virginia 4 7,550 i, 11,174 87 129 
Wieconsin 8 111,410 1.19 132,578 Thh 91 
Total 2,614, 202 3,185,750 97,971 119,535 


(Continued from page 1) 


bur Renk, Wisconsin farmer, speak- 
ing on “From the Farmer’s Stand- 
point”; Gordon B. Nance, professor, 
department of agricultural econom- 
ics, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
speaking on “From the Economic 
Standpoint,” and Mr. Anderson, 
speaking on “From the Bankers’ 
Standpoint.” 


Russell Coleman, executive vice 
president, National Plant Food Insti- 
tute, will follow the panel presenta- 
tion, with a discussion on “How Your 
Institute Can Help Expand the Ferti- 
lizer Market.” The annual business 
session of the Institute will follow. 


The Institute’s Research and Edu- 
cation Committee will meet the after- 
noon of June 10. The committee con- 
sists of the following three divisions: 
agronomy and horticulture, fertilizer 
technology, and economics and farm 
management. Dr. W. H. Garman, In- 
stitute’s chief agronomist, serves as 
secretary. Reports will be made by 
the chairmen of the divisions. 


The hospitality hour will be a June 
10 afternoon feature with the nitro- 
gen producers as hosts and a special 
program has been prepared for the 
ladies attending the convention. 


Raymond Rodgers, professor of 
banking, graduate school of business 
administration, New York University, 
will discuss “The Current Economic 
Outlook for Business” on the June 
11 program. He will be followed by 
Sen. Mundt. 


Winners in the Institute’s “Soil 
Builders Award for Editors” contest 
will be presented scrolls by Mr. Prin- 
deville. Two editors will be honored, 
one in the field of magazines with 
more than 300,000 circulation and the 
other in the field of magazines with 
less than 300,000 circulation. 


The potash producers will be host 


at a hospitality hour, followed by the - 


annual banquet of the Institute. Rec- 
reation will include a men’s golf 
tournament, a tennis tournament, 
horseshoe pitching contest and a 
ladies’ bridge and canasta party. 


Scholarship Planned 


MINNEAPOLIS — Plans to estab- 
lish a Harvey E. Yantis memorial 
scholarship at the Feed Technology 
School, Kansas State College, have 
been announced by The Miller Pub- 
lishing Co. Mr. Yantis, editor of 
Feedstuffs and president of The Mill- 
er Publishing Co. until his death April 
12, was an enthusiastic supporter of 
the industry campaign which resulted 
in establishment of the school as well 
as furtherance of the school’s objec- 
tives since that time. A formal offer 
to establish the scholarship was made 
by Carroll K. Michener, chairman of 
the board of The Miller Publishing 
Co., in a letter to Dr. James A. Mc- 
Cain, president of the college. 


Oregon Sprayers Get 


Registration Reminder mer 
PORTLAND, ORE.—The Oregon Ne\ 
State Department of Agriculture calls 
attention to the fact all ground and ack 
air weed spraying operators registerf—ECLEV) 
themselves and their equipment. G. 
new operators were licensed in east-qggpd acti 
ern Oregon recently and three offmmery, 4 


baf Co. 
bre ret 
anager 


them will work from airborne equip. 
ment. 

Eastern Oregon operators who need 
licenses should contact Verne Alex- 
ander at Milton-Freewater. Western 
Oregon applicators should contact the 
department at Salem. They may take 
station examinations without advance 
notice. Licensed operators of last 
year are reminded they must renew 
their licenses. 


PASTURE MEETING 
STILLWATER, OKLA.—A look at 
outstanding pastures obtained 
through research during years of ex- 
treme drouth conditions will high- 
light the field day of the Southeast- 
ern Pasture-Fertility station near 
Coalgate April 30. The use of a chem- 
ical drench treatment for internal 
parasites and for grub control in beef 
cattle will be a featured experiment 
discussed. Dr. Luther H. Brannon, di- 
rector of the A&M extension division, 
will talk on “Soil Improvement Basis 
for Successful Farming” during thé 
program. 
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Automatic Instrument Controls Insure 
Accuracy, Economy 


© EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
© PROFITABLE! © BIG FUTURE 


Investigate now, the tremendous opportt 
nities of producing neutral solution _ 
fertilizers IN YOUR OWN PROCESS 
PLANT. Investment is relatively low. 


COMPLETE ENGINEERING AND INSTALLATIO 
SERVICE! 


Serving Mine. No. & So. Dakotas and 
. W. Wisc. Write 
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Elmer G. 
mer G. Osborne 


New Diamond 

e 

Leaf Post 

egister CLEVELAND—Appointment of El- 
|. Fourlammer G. Osborne as sales supervisor 


ing manager of the Montgo- 
age office for Diamond Black 
haf Co., Cleveland, was announced 
fre recently by Emil C. Gerdes, 
anager of commercial products for 
firm. 

at his new post, Mr. Osborne will 
} responsible for administration of 
les in the southern district. He join- 
i the Diamond Black Leaf organiza- 
on at Montgomery in a sales capa- 
ty in March, 1955, and was trans- 
rred to the company’s home office 
October the following year, becom- 
g a staff assistant. 

Previously, he had been a sales rep- 
sentative of Virginia-Carolina 
hemical Corp., Richmond, Va., for 
barly three years. From 1950 to 
52, he operated his own business 


1 east- 
ree of 
equip- 


10 need 

Alex- 
lestern 
act the 
take 
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f last 
renew 


look at 
1ined 
of ex- 


_high-ae a contract sprayer and duster of 
theast- pricultural chemicals at Jackson- 
1 nea’ 


lie, Fla. Mr. Osborne holds a B.S. 
peree in entomology and zoology 
om Pennsylvania State University. 


. chem- 
nternal 
in beef 


Increases 
ivisionmrotein in Crops, 


t Basis ge 

ng thagnnesota Tests Show 

ST. PAUL—Fertilizer helps get 
lore protein from each acre of corn 
nd alfalfa, but how much it in- 
eases the percentage of protein in 
€ crop depends on just what plant 
bod is in the fertilizer. That’s one 
bnclusion drawn by Dr. J. M. Mac- 
tegor, University of Minnesota soils 
lentist, after recent experiments. 
Dr. MacGregor has found that add- 
g phosphate fertilizer alone to al- 
increased both the percentage 
{ total protein in the forage and the 
leld per acre, But when he added fer- 
llizer that contained both phosphate 
Md potash, the alfalfa contained a 
wer percentage of protein than 
hen phosphate was applied alone. 
hag the phosphate-potash fer- 
ier Increased alfalfa yields and 
petefore total Protein per acre more 
: adding just phosphate, Also, 
p sphate-potash fertilizer produced 
od with a higher percentage of 
tine = crops that received no 


jr, MacGregor used different fer- 

t treatments on both corn and 
, then he analyzed the protein 
i of the crops. In corn on sandy 
che, nitrogen resulted in a 
= Protein content and a higher 


eid per acre than when corn re- 
no nitrogen, 


owever, Dr, 


yNITY 
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opportt 
ion liqui 
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MacGregor found 
As * both alfalfa and corn, ferti- 
0 some amino acids 
\ at ai an others. Just what effect 
1, Mindat ‘rence may have on actual 
rel ve value of the crop isn’t en- 


Howard A. Stedman 
Joins Frontier Chemical 


WICHITA — Howard A. Stedman 
has been named product manager for 
grain fumigants of the Frontier 
Chemical Co., Wichita. Working un- 
der M. E. Clark, vice president in 
charge of marketing, Mr. Stedman 
will have charge of both technical 
service and sales for all Frontier grain 
fumigant products. 


Mr. Stedman is a charter member 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers and has served on its sanitation 
committee. He is nationally known for 
his technical work in the control of 
grain internal insect infestation. He 
joins Frontier, which last year com- 
pleted a new plant for basic produc- 
tion of chlorinated solvents at Wichi- 
ta, following three years of service 
with Olin Mathieson Corp. as product 
manager in charge of grain fumi- 
gants. 

Previously he was head of the Sted- 
man Laboratory of Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, grain and milling industry sanita- 


tion consultants. He also served as 
director of plants sanitation for the 
Rodney Milling Co. of Kansas City. 

Mr. Stedman was born at Hays, 
Kansas, and was reared and has 
worked mostly in the Kansas-Nebras- 
ka area. He received his education in 
chemistry at Nebraska University and 
Texas Christian University. He is 
married and has two sons. He will 
make his headquarters in Wichita 
where his family plans to establish a 
home. 


OKLAHOMA FREEZE 


STILLWATER, OKLA.—An unsea- 
sonal freeze that shattered all-time 
records for cold snaps in mid-April 
has left Oklahoma fruit producers 
suffering nearly a 50% loss, Okla- 
homa A&M horticulturists have re- 
ported. Peaches, plums and apricots 
have been about completely wiped 
out in practically all sections of the 
state with the possible exception of 
McCurtain County in the southeast- 
ern part, said Prof. H. A. Hinrichs, 
Oklahoma A&M horticulturist. 
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Olin Mathieson Adds 
Warehouse Facilities 


ST. LOUIS—Expanded warehouse 
facilities to serve the Midwest have 
been established in Chicago by the 
plant food .division of Olin Mathie- 
son Chemical Corp., John H. Brown 
of St. Louis, district manager, has 
announced. 


Operated by Calumet Industrial 
District Co., the warehouse at 130th 
St. and Indiana Ave. will be a dis- 
tribution point for Wisconsin, Indi- 
ana and parts of Illinois, Ohio and 
Michigan. 

Barge shipments of Mathieson’s 
Ammo-Phos fertilizers, received from 
Pasadena, Texas, can be unloaded at 
the warehouse dock directly into 
bulk storage bins or can be chan- 
nelled to screening and bagging 
units. A complete stock of Ammo- 
Phos grades of fertilizer and of 
Mathieson pesticides is available at 
the warehouse. The division’s ware- 
house facilities in East Chicago have 
been closed. 


PACKAGING SPECIALIST 


BLAINE LOUDIN 


lowers a 
Multiwall 


user’s 


overhead 
$37,584 


66 minus 27 = 37,584. Loose logic? Not for a large 


agricultural chemicals’ firm 
whose Multiwall Packaging and 
materials handling system was 
recently reviewed and revised 
by Union Packaging Specialist 
Blaine Loudin. 

The 27 represents a reduction 
in the company’s labor force 
from an original staff of 66. The 


are based on this 5-star 
Packaging Efficiency Plan 


@ DESION 
@ EQUIPMENT 

@ CONSTRUCTION 

@ SPECIFICATION CONTROL 
© PLANT SURVEY 


Among the new 


Union Multiwall Recommendations 


proposals: using a lateral bag 
conveyor for carloading. This 
improvement alone speeded han- 
dling and freed three men for 
other plant work. 

The complete changeover was 
made using existing equipment 
and buildings with only slight 
modifications. Capital outlay ex- 
pended by the company was paid 


37,584... seasonal dollar savings achieved following back in less than 13 months. 


adoption of Union’s recommendations for more 


efficient, economical operation. 


Better Multiwall performance 
through better 
planning 


This is a typical case of Union’s 5-Star Packaging 


Efficiency Plan in action. Write for full information. 


UNION’S PACKAGE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will study 
your Multiwall bagging methods and equipment and make appropriate 
recommendations, regardless of the brand of Multiwalls you are now using. 


233 BROADWAY, 


UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 7, 


N. 


kel, 
THE MAN WITH THE MULTIWALL PLAN. 
— 
| 
camp 
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Croplife 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Midwestern states. 


Further Light Shed 
On Hard-to-Kill Pests 


Interesting and significant results have been 
reported from a series of tests on hard-to-kill boll 
weevils in the Mississippi Delta area. R. E. Furr, 
E. P. Lloyd and M. E. Merkl, entomology research 
branch of USDA, in cooperation with the Missis- 
sippi Agricultural Experiment Station, have re- 
confirmed the fact that some weevils are more 
difficult to kill than are others, and have charted 
a number of the factors involved in overcoming 
this problem. 


In their complete report appearing in the 
April issue of “Mississippi Farm Research,” 
the entomologists say that significant dif- 
ferences were noted in weevils collected 
from various localities. In one test, adult 
boll weevils collected early in the season 
from both the hill and Delta sections of 
Mississippi were subjected to carefully 
measured dosages of pesticides. A dosage of 
0.958 mg. of endrin killed 83.3% of the hill 
weevils, but only half of the ones from the 
Delta. 


A reduction in dosage to 0.00037 mg. killed 
53% of the hill weevils and none of those from 
the Delta. 

In later tests, insecticides were compared on 
the basis of the calculated amount of toxicant re- 
quired to kill 50% of the weevils. “Most late- 
season tests with the chlorinated hydrocarbon in- 
secticides failed to give a sufficient range of kill 
to permit an accurate estimate of the LD-50,” 
the entomologists reported. They added that cal- 
culated dosage-mortality lines on their charts 
generally had very slight slopes, indicating that 
large increases in dosage gave very little addi- 
tional kill. 

From these results, and others in connection 
with these two-season tests, the entomologists con- 
cluded that: 


1) There is a difference in kill with the 


same insecticide when weevils are obtained from 
different locations. 

2) Mixtures of certain phosphorus and chlori- 
nated hydrocarbon insecticides gave better kills 
than either alone in field tests. 

3) There is a difference in kill with the same 
compound as the season progresses. 

4) There is a difference in kill with different 
chlorinated hydrocarbons and with different phos- 
phorus insecticides. 


It is obvious that there are still many unan- 
swered questions hiding in the mists regarding 
these problems of harder-to-kill agricultural pests. 
Thorough tests like the ones carried out in Missis- 
sippi and many other places, however, are certain 
to add up to a mass of data that will provide more 
definite ideas about the eventual outcome. 


Safety Is Theme of 
Note to Pesticide Users 


Safety in the use of pesticides is a subject 
very much in the consciousness of the entire in- 
dustry at this season. We are happy from time to 
time to pass along words of wisdom regarding the 
safe use of chemicals. 

John J. Durkin, extension entomologist at New 
Mexico A&M College, State College, N.M., has 
done a good job of reminding his county agents 
and users of the importance of handling these 
toxicants with great respect. In a recent letter 
to these groups, he advises that they should 
“Read the Label and poison only the Pests!” 

His letter went on as follows: 

“Poisons are necessary in the production of 
high-quality crops in large quantities. However, 
injury to persons through careless handling of 
chemicals is not necessary. 


“Another crop season is here. During the 
next few months, tons of economic poisons 
will be applied to cotton, alfalfa, fruit, 
vegetables, forage and grain, range land, 


and even livestock. Properly applied, they 
will save farmers and ranchers millions of 
dollars. Through sound pest control prac- 
tices yields are increased and quality is pre- 
served, Pesticides are a must in agriculture 
if growers and stockmen are going to make 
a profit. 


“However, one death or serious illness through 
negligent use of an agricultural poison can throw 
a dark shadow on a bright outlook. Practically 
all insecticides, rodenticides, fungicides, and 
weedicides are poisonous to man and animals. 
Many are toxic in large quantities, while others 
can kill a man if only a few drops of concen- 
trated material are spilled on his skin or splashed 
in his eye. Continuous exposure to mist, fumes, 
dust, or drift of any insecticide can result in 
serious illness or even death. 

“The label on the container tells the story. 
Read it—heed it! It may prevent an accident. 

“Don’t buy an insecticide or any other poison 
unless it’s labeled with directions and precau- 
tions for use. Don’t buy it unless you’re willing 
to follow the precautions to the letter. Keep the 
label intact and always let someone know what 
material you are using. 

“Consult your physician before using para- 
thion, methyl parathion, Systox (demeton) EPN, 
Metacide, or TEPP. Obtain an adequate supply 
of 1/100 gr. atropine tablets for emergency use. 


“Applicators, formulators, and other per- 
sons who are exposed to phosphate insecti- 


cides for long periods of time should have — 


their physician check the cholinesterase 
level of their blood before they start work 
and periodically throughout the season. 


“Physicians should have access and be familiar 


with “Clinical Memoranda on Economic Poisons,” 


a booklet prepared by and available to physicians 
from Technical Development Laboratories, Tech- 
nology Branch, Communciable Disease Center, 
P.O. Box 769, Savannah, Georgia. 

“When a doctor has a case of accidental poi- 
soning from any cause, he can call one of the 
Poison Information Centers at any time of day 
or night to obtain accurate information. 


“Every one who uses agricultural chem- 
icals should be the ‘Safety Code’ issued by 
the National Agricultural Chemicals Assn., 
1145 19th St., N.W., Washington, D.C.” 


It must be remembered that the above type 
of information presented to responsible people in 
the trade is not of the “scare” variety. The pesti- 
cide trade is not burying its head in the sand 
and saying that there is no hazard potential in 
its products. But it does maintain that hazards 
are at a minimum when the materials are used 
in accordance with instructions on the label. 


Quote 

“When I came down to Washington, I was 
strongly opposed to many of these programs and 
thought they should be drastically reduced. I have 
been surprised to see how very general the demand 
is for federal assistance, even from those very peo- 
ple who condemn it in principle. I am sure that 
we went too far in the direction of federal sup- 
ports and control under the preceding adminis- 
tration, but it’s impossible to turn the clock back.” 
—Percival F. Brundage, Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget. 


Quote 


“With mechanized methods and appropriate 
use of fertilizer and pesticides supplied him by 
the chemical industry, the American farmer pro- 
duces enough food for eighteen people. In Russia 
half the population is required in agriculture to 
produce the food required for themselves and the 
other half of the population. Strong as the Rus- 
sians may be, they are not eight feet tall,”—Gen. 
John E. Hull (Ret.), president, Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Assn., at Chemical Progress Week 
luncheon, Chicago, 
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Pacific Branch, Ento- 
SoclotY of America, 41st 
Meeting, Multnomah Hotel, 
portland, Ore, H. H. elfer, 1112 
Swanston Drive, Sacramento 14, 
Cal., Secretary-Treasurer. 

t. 99-31—Entomological Society of 
Canada and Entomological Society 
of Alberta, Annual Meetings, Leth- 
pridge, Alberta. 

9-5—Entomological Society of 
America, 5th Annual Meeting, Ho- 
tel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn., R. H. 
Nelson, 1530 P St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C., Executive Secretary. 
2-5—Cotton States Branch, En- 
tomological Society of America, 
39nd Annual Meeting, Hotel Pea- 
body, Memphis, Tenn., M. E. Merk, 
Box 202, Leland, Miss., Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

12-18—Beltwide Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference, Hotel Peabody, 


Memphis, Tenn. 


EDITOR’S N OT E— The listings 
hove are appearing in this column 
r the first time this week, 


ay 17-18—School for Chemical Ana- 
lysts in Industry and State Labora- 
tories, Purdue University, Lafayet- 
te, Ind. Sponsored by National 
Plant Food Institute. 

ay 18-15—Oarolinas-Virginia Pesti- 
cide Formulators Assn., Third An- 
nual Spring Convention, Cavalier 
Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va., W. R. 
Peele, Raleigh, N.O., Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

ay 14—Tour of Pacific Northwest 
Plant Food Assn. Farm Demon- 
stration Project at Hillsboro, Ore. 
ay 19-21—Florida Seedsmen’s Assn., 
Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami Beach, 
Fla. 


ay 20-21—National Cottonseed 
Products Assn., 6lst Annual Con- 
vention, Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
ay 20-22—Chemical Specialties 
Manufacturers Assn., Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 
une 6-8—Manufacturing Chemists 
Assn., Annual Meeting, Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur. Springs, 
W.Va. 
te 9-12—National Plant Food In- 
stitute, annual meeting, Greenbrier 
1; White Sulphur Springs, W. 


me 17-19—Fifteenth Annual Con- 
Vention of the Association of South- 


ine 23-26—American Society of Ag- 
neultural Engineers, Golden Anni- 
meeting, Michigan State 
hiversity, East Lansing, Mich. 

x 26-28—Fighth Annual Fertilizer 
‘nference of the Pacific North- 
~ Benson Hotel, Portland, Ore. 
Bertramson, Washington 

ate College, 
Pullman, Wash., 


BY 45—Alabama Seedsmen’ Assn., 
en 
Battle House, Mobile, Ala. : 
Plant Food Producers of 
™m Canada, Manoir Richelieu, 


Southwestern Fertilizer 
ce and Grade Hearing, 

Hotel, Galveston, Texas. 
18-14-_Ohio Pesticide Institute, 
poner Meeting, Ohio Agricul- 
Station, Wooster, 
D, on, Ohio Agricul- 
Experiment Station, Secre- 


* Connecticut Agricultural 


Experiment Station Field Day, Mt. 
Carmel, Conn. Dr. James G. Hors- 
fall, New Haven, director. 

Sept. 5-6—Great Lakes States Anhy- 
drous Ammonia Meeting, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 


Sept. 8-15—International Congress of 
Crop Protection, Hamburg, Ger- 
many. 

Oct. 2-4—Eleventh annual Beltwide 
Cotton Mechanization Conference, 
Shreveport, La. 


Oct. 3-5—Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Assn. Annual Convention, 
Sun Valley, Idaho, Leon 8. Jack- 
son, Lewis Bldg., Portland 4, Ore., 
Secretary. 


Oct. 14—Sixth Annual Sales Clinic of 
the Salesmen’s Assn., American 
Chemical Society, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York. 

Oct. 17—Conference on Chemical 
Control Procedures for Industry 
Chemical Control Analysts, Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D.C. Spon- 
sored by National Plant Food In- 
stitute. 

Oct, 29-30—Seventh Annual North- 
west Garden Supply Trade Show of 
Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn., 
Portland, Ore. Masonic Temple. 


Nov. 3-5—California Fertilizer Assn. 
34th Annual Convention, St. Fran- 
cis Hotel, San Francisco. Sidney H. 
Bierly, General Manager, 475 Hunt- 
ington Drive, San Marino 9, Cal. 

Nov. 6-8—Fertilizer Industry Round 
Table, Sheraton Park Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.O. 

Dec. 1-3—-Southern Seedsmen’s Assn., 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans. 

Dec, 11-138 — Agricultural Ammonia 
Institute, Seventh Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark., 
Jack Oriswell, Claridge Hotel, 
Memphis, Executive Vice President. 


1958 


Jan. 18-15, 1958—Weed Society of 
America and Southern Weed Con- 
ference, Joint meeting. Peabody 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 


Jan. 21-28—Oalifornia Weed Confer- 
ence, San Jose, Cal. 


Feb. 18-14—Agronomists-Industry 
Joint Meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, sponsored by the 
Middle West Soil Improvement 
Committee, Z. H. Beers, 228 N. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 1, Ill., Executive 
Secretary. 


March 4-5—Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference, Hotel Cortez, El 
Paso, Texas, Conference Sponsored 
by the National Cotton Council 
and the Five State Cotton Growers 
Assn. 


Jan. %7-8—Texas Fertilizer Confer- 
ence, Texas A&M, College Station, 
Texas. 


Colloidal Products Names 
S. W. Strew Sales Manager 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. — Collo- 
idal Products Corp. has appointed 
Stanley W. Strew as sales manager, 
according to an announcement by Ed 
H. Littooy, vice president. 


Mr. Strew, formerly district man- 
ager for Chipman Chemical Co., has 
had long experience in the agricul- 
tural chemical field with which Collo- 
idal has been associated as manufac- 
turer of spray adjuvants since 1920. 

Mr. Littooy’s announcement stated 
that the increased demand for spray 
adjuvants has necessitated Colloidal’s 
expansion of facilities and personnel, 
as indicated by the firm’s opening of 
its new research laboratory and 
manufacturing plant at Sausalito, 
Cal. 


Robert D. Rusch 


NAMED MANAGER — The appoint- 
ment of Robert D. Rusch as manager 
of the Chase Bag Co. paper mill at 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio, has been an- 
nounced by F. H. Ludington, Jr., vice 
president. Mr. Rusch was assistant 
manager. The Chagrin mill makes 
paper constructions for industrial 
markets. Before joining Chase Mr. 
Rusch was for five years general su- 
perintendent in charge of paper mak- 
ing operations at the Mosinee Paper 
Co., Mosinee, Wis. Prior to that he 
was with the International Paper Co. 
and the Kimberly-Clark Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA CONTESTS 

COLUMBIA, S.C.—Three state- 
wide crop production contests are 
now receiving entries from farmers 
competing for cash prizes. Contests 
are the State Corn Contest, sponsor- 
ed by the South Carolina Plant Food 
Educational Society; the State Five- 
Acre Cotton Contest, sponsored by 
the South Carolina Textile Manufac- 
turers Assn. and the South Carolina 
Cottonseed Crushers Assn.; and the 
State Green Pastures Contest, spon- 
sored by the Farmers Cooperative 
Educational Assn. The Clemson Ex- 
tension Service conducts the contests. 
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Classified Ad 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 

Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum. Count six werds of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office. If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Commercial advertising not accepted in 
classified advertising department. Adver- 
tisements of new machinery, produets 
and serviees accepted for insertion at 
minimum rate of $10 per column inch. 


All Want Ads cash with order. 


HELP WANTED 
v 


PRODUCTION FOREMAN OR MILL S8U- 


perintendent for large New York feed . 
processing firm. Excellent opportunity for 


man with feed background and initiative 
Give full details in first letter. Address 
Ad No, 2608, Croplife, Suite $214, 661 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. ¥. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE | 


TEN—NEW WORTHINGTON LIQUID FER- 
tilizer pumps, 100 gpm., stainless steel 
shaft and impeller with 4.6 H.P. Wis- 
consin engine, $225 each. Standard Steel 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Indianapolis 18, Ind. 


ONE CORKEN ANHYDROUS 


hose and fittings to unload ammonia from 
railroad tank cars to storage or nurse 
tanks. This outfit is almost brand new. 
Will sell reasonable. Farmers Cotton Oil 
Co., Wilson, N. C. 


Dow Nine Month 
Sales Show Gain 


MIDLAND, MICH. — The Dow 
Chemical Co. has reported sales of 
$462,257,333 for the nine-month peri- 
od ended Feb. 28, 1957, as compared 
with $410,891,687 for the correspond- 
ing period in 1956. 

Net earnings were $38,005,232, 
amounting to $1.54 per share of com- 
mon stock outstanding as against 
$42,622,456 in the previous year which 
had amounted to $1.82 per common 


share. Shares outstanding were up > 


from 23,369,451 to 24,743,102. 

Earnings before taxes were down 
from $83,412,530 to $73,559,690. For 
the three months ended Feb. 28, Dow 
reported a rise in sales from $137,- 
920,477 to $154,947,824, but a drop in 
net earnings from $14,282,841 to $13,- 
439,687. 
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MYWORM 


Armyworms and grasshoppers, two 
major pests of many plants, can be 
controlled quickly and economically 
with one insecticide—toxaphene. 


Actually, farmers get much more 
than “two for the money” when they 
specify insecticide formulations con- 
taining toxaphene. In the United States 
alone, toxaphene is recommended for 
effective control of more than 200 
different insect pests. 


From early season through late sea- 
son, on a wide variety of crops, farmers 
rely on toxaphene. Available from lead- 
ing dealers wherever crops are grown. 


Agricultural Chemicals Division, 
Naval Stores Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


931 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Del. 


PLANTS AT Brunswick, Ga.; Hattiesburg, Miss. Offices at Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Brownsville; Texas; rat Mass.; Chicago; lil; Dallas, Texas; 
Denver, Colo.; Detroit, Mich.; Greenville, Miss.; Los Angeles, Cal.; New York; N. Y.; Raleigh; N. C.; St. Louis, Mo.; San Francisco, Cal. 
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